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ABSTRACT 
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SECTION ONE ; MISSION 

In his March 3, 1970, message on education reform, President 
Nixon proposed a National Institute of Education "for the purpose 
of enhancing equality of opportunity in education and developing 
new and better ways for people to teach and learn at every level." 
Legislation to establish the NIE is now in Congressional conference. 
Upon the bill's psissage, this country will have a chance to vita- 
lize; educational research, build educational resources help solve 
educational problems, and improve educational practice. 

The need for the NIE is clear. In the past thirty years edu- 
cation's share of the gross national product has doubled; yet It 
would be hard to demonstrate that the quality of education has 
doubled. The educational plight of our cities worsens. Even our 
affluent surburban kids are telling us school is neither important 
nor useful. 

The general goal of NIE is to improve practice in all areas of 
education, so that all Americans can benefit from the best education 
possible. To reach this goal, NIE will give priority attention to 
solving critical educational problems, fundamental research, build- 
ing educational resources, and improving current practice. 

To carry out its mission, a number of special features must be 
incorporated into the NIE. One majoT feature will be a focus ox\ 
development, on moving current research into practice. Although 
there are definite gaps in our knowledge base, researchers already 
know much which could make a difference if it were adopted. Too 
little attention was paid to the process through which a good 
Idea, or an important research finding, would a'ctuall,v be implemented 
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In a local community. Consequently, many helpful ideas or products 
never reached their intended clients. Therefore, NIE will concentrate 
on developing methods which insure that the research investment will 
actually impact educational practice, . and work with other agencievS to 
get those methods implemented. 

While the dissemination and implementation of the results of 
educational research and development are an important responsibility 
of the NIE, so much controversy surrounds this function that we believe 
a special statement is appropriate here. Some advocates feel that 
sufficient knowledge of educational methods is now available so that, 
if these methods were properly disseminated with adequate funds, 
considerable progress could be made iimaediately in reforming the 
schools. Others believe that the difficulty really lies with develop- 
ment and evaluation. They maintain that we have seldom, if ever, been 
able to develop alternatives that are practical and politically and 
economically feasible and further, have no evidence to prove that any 
given innovation is really much better than the practices it replaces. 
When and if any alternative is properljr developed and firmly proven, 
dissemination will prove no problem; the alternative will sweep the 
schools, just as penicillin swept through the medical profession once 
its efficacy was established. Since sincere and informed men hold 
both these views, probably both are partly correct. The National 
Institute of Education can aid in the problem by providing an emphasis 
on complete development and careful evaluation, by pointing out, with 
respect to each program just what was developed and tested, what 
question was asked and how firm the answer was. 
O In any event, NIE performance will be judged by the quality of 
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what is produced and whether appropriate R&D results have an impact 
on educational practice. If NIE is to be judged in these terms, 
then it must have mechanisms to assurie the acceptance and imple- 
mentation of its R&D outcomes and alternatives, whether the imple- 
mentation is directed by NIE itself or by other agencies . 

At present, there is insufficient evidence on the success of 
different dissemination strategies and very little information on 
how strategies should differ with the kind of R&D result being dis- 
seminated. Therefore, the National Institute of Education must 
undertake basic research and development work on alternative imple-- 
mentation strategies. 

The diverse nature of NIE's R&D results and of its users pre- 
clude any single dissemination racchanism; but evidence from DOD's 
Project Hindsight indicates that the most effective implementation 
of R&D efforts results from the vision of a few men who develop the 
concept into reality and follow it through development and into 
practice. It is with this in mind that continuity of staff .assign- 
ments within NIE was included as a special feature. This method will, 
we believe, increase the likelihood of implementation of the results 
of NIE work. 

A problem related to dissemination is that questions of education 
are often questions of values and obviously, different people will 
have different values. National cultural pluralism and geographic 
diversity make it unlikely that a single solution to a nation-wide 
problem or concern will be satisfactory for everyone. Consequently, 
another special feature o£ NIE is that it will study and develop 
O Iternative solutions to particular problems of concerns* It will 
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make available the alternatives necessary for people to make choices. 



but it will not say that there is only one choice. 

Another feature of NIE has to do with the scope of its activities 
and constituency. Past Federal education efforts have been organized 
and differentiated by age level, school organization, or subject 
matter. NIE v^ill take a broader view of education, concerning itself 
with the education of all Americans of all ages, whether in school or 
out. Education is not something that happens six hours a day to 
people between the ages of six and eighteen, or two and twenty- two. 
Education is a life-long activity, and it is the goal of NIE to make 
that activity a satisfying one for all ages. 

Legislative and Presidential interest for new and continuing 
Federal research and development efforts provide NIE with 'several 
distinct missions: 

1. Create Feasible Alternative Solutions to Help Solve Education 
Problems of National Concern 

Ihis mission is the major focus for Federal Educational R&D 

and should become its most prominent activity. With the mission of 

problem solving, the activity must be well supported by sufficient 

resources to analyze major problems, design and implement programs of 

research and development, and then carry out and evaluate alternative 

solutions that are educationally sound and economically feasible. 

2. Improve the Practice of Education 

This mission is to improve the state of the art (and science) 
of curriculum, instruction, organization, supervision, and the other 
functional components of the educational system. The R&D programs 
that are designed to promote improved educational practices may be 




involving all components of a school system or specific 
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involving parts of the system. The focus, however > is to revise and 
advance current practices. 

3. Build More Substantia l R&D Resource s to Provide a Knowledge 

Base for the Solution of Problems and Improvement of Practices 

NIE must continue the long-standing Federal commitment to 
support basic and applied research on the foundations of education 
that will add to man's understanding; NIE. must also continue to 
support the training of personnel capable of contributing to educa- 
tional research and development. Without an increase in the quality 
and quantity of the problem solvers, the rate of improvement in 
education is not likely to increase. As another resource for improve- 
ment, NIE must continue to support new institutions that provide 
unique R&D capability not available in the private or public sectors. 
Thus NIE's mission to build R&D resources includes the development of 
new knowledge, personnel, and institutions. 
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SECTION TWO : ORGANIZATION 

A variety of models for organizing R&D activities are being used 
by different Federal agencies. The Goddard Spaceflight Center and 
the National Cancer Institute organize their intramural research 
people by discipline, then "detail" individuals to project teams 
when a problem requires multidiscipline effort. Since NIE will be 
engaging in intramural research and must attract capable researchers, 
a project~by-disciplinary-matrix structure is an attractive 
alternative. 

Another alternative, exemplified by NIH and NIMH, separates 
intramural and extramural research on the presumption that intra- 
mural researchers and managers of extramural grants are different 
kinds of people and work best on separate goals. 

A third alternative is to organize NIE by constituent groups 
(vocational, handicapped, higher education, etc.). This arrange- 
ment affords organized groups a clear focus of support, enlists 
the aid of the field in encouraging increased budgets, and is not 
an uncommon arrangement itt government organizations , 

There are, of course, many other ways to design an R&D organiza- 
tional structure, e.g., a functional arrangement with separate units 
for research, development, dissemination; organization by levels with 
preschool, elementary, secondary, and adult units. A thorough 
analysis of the dimensions of organizational design for NL. has 
been completed by the Rand Corporation, and provides a discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of various alternatives. 
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A review and evaluation of alternative structures is not 
presented here; the reader is referred to the several documents 
prepared by the Rand Corporation (1) , 

The recommendations presented below were developed by the 
Planning Unit staff after studying the numerous documents and 
conferring. with a wide range of consultants. Although theses 
recommendations comprise,.ig. single alternative suggested by 
information reviewed thus fa>:, this proposed organization may 
be expected to be modified as guidance ox additional information is 
received. The necessity of proviviing budget justification, personnel 
projections, and program de-^i-^riptions led us to specify an organiza- 
tional design. Some assumptions about the organizational framework 
were necessary continue the planning process although we recognize 
that the Director of NIE will decide what kind of organization he 
wants. Our tentative design includes nine distinct organizational 
units: 

I. NATIONAL ADVISORY COTOICIL 

A National Advisory Council will have the responsibility for 
NIE's general policies. It will have its own staff, and in addition to 
policy matters, will regularly assess and report on the state of 
educational R&D. 

Both versions of the Bill state that the Council shall consist of 
fifteen members appointed by the President for three year staggered 
terms. Ex-officio members may also be appointed by the President. The 
House version would have the Director and Commissioner of Education 
automatically serve in an ex~officio capacity. 
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Major differences in the two bills relate to the Council's degree 
of authority. The Senate version assigns a major policy formulation 

' role to the Council, authorizing it to establish policy; the House 
version makes the Council an advisory body which makes recommenda- 
tions to the Director and Secretary on matters of program and 

' policies. 

Since some differences in the Bill have not yet been reconciled 
by the Conference Committee and Congress, the functions and composi-* 
tion of the Council is still uncertain. Recommendations on the 
functions and composition of the Council will be prepared for the 
May report of the Planning Unit. 

II. OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

The major responsibilities of the Director are related to 
decision-making, management, and reporting. He must coordinate 
the work of the Institute; determine program priorities, budgets, 
placement of programs'^ into specific units; and report on the 
Institute to appropriate governmental agents and to the public. 

Various NIE units are assigned specific management responsibil- 
ities for the R&D program. That is, program initiation is the 
responsibility of the Policy Research and Planning Unit; technical 
raanaf.-,,aent is accomplished in the operating program offices; 

* We use program here in the sense of a major integrated series of 
large scale activities, with a planned beginning and ending date, 
with operationally specified outcomes and accompanying progress 
milestones. Such a program includes a large number of project 
elements, is generally a multi-year commitment, and will generally 
exceed one million dollars xn cost. Examples of existing programs * 
include the experimental schools and the career development models. 
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contracts management is done in a unit within the Office of Admin- 
istrative Services; and evaluation of ongoing programs is the 
responsibility of a separate Evaluation Unit. This division of 
la'ijor allows efficient use of specialists in facilitati.ng the R&D 
effort and enhances accountability of the program to the Institute's 
goals. However, it places special requirements for data collection, 
decision-making, and communication on the Director if the flow of 
work is to be smooth. 

In this task of coordination, the Director must be able to 
answer questions like the following and act on his answers: 

- What new programs should be supported with what level 
of funding? 

- Where in the organization should new programs be placed? 

- How much money should be allocated to specific current 
programs? 

- Does the Institute's management and structure satisfactorily 
facilitate its research and development responsibilities? 

This will require that he have a staff of ttif? own to compile informa 

tion and make recommendations, and that staff, in turn, must depend 

on the specific offices for input information and suggestions. 

Consider the examples below that brief ly . describe how som.e of these 

actions might take place. 

Recoinraendations for all new programs will be initiated by the 

Policy Research and Planning Unit. Proposals for major new programs 

or new institutions will come from the NIE operating units, from 

outside clients, or from the Planning Unit's own Internal program . 

j ' 

design section. In many cases the design section may have to work 
with an outside initiator to refine his proposal so that it is 
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ready to be acted upon. A summary of each program proposal will be 
sent to the Director's stnff , with a rationale, iinpleraentation plan, 
and cost estimate. Where there are a number of proposals, the Policy 
Research and Planning Unit will submit" priority recommendations with 
justification for their rankings. 

The Evaluation Unit will provide data and recommendations on 
all current programs, based upon how well each program is Tweeting 
its goals. This evaluation function has been separated from the 
operating units where the programs are located in order to preserve 
objectivity. There is a special danger in the case of ongoing 
programs that program officers will be co-opted, and even without 
selfish objectives, begin to work toward indefinite continuation 
of their programs rather than completion. Separation of the evalu- 
ation function will help avoid this problem. 

The Evaluation Unit compiles summaries of each program, with 
reconmiendations concerning quality improvement, contractors with 
the best performance records, and program value and tradeoffs, 
and submits these to the Director's staff. . 

The Director's staff, with its budget analysis experts, compiles 
the information and recommendations for both new program proposals 
and continuing program and support in a form that is suited to 
decision-making. They may call upon program officers, the contracts 
office, etc., as needed, to provide further input to this report. 

A "Cabinet" is then assembled consisting of Directors of each 
major office and some persons from lower in the hierarchy who are 
selected each year to fill rotating positions. The Cabinet considers 
^ [le overall budget plan and makes a formal report to the Director 



concerning its adoption or adaptation and the placement of programs 
within NIE units. The Director will use his own staff report. Cabinet 
recommendations, and suggestions from the Advisory Council to guide his 
final budget and program placement decisions. 

A similar detailed plan could be described for evaluating the 
Institute itself and preparing reports to the Secretary of HEW or the 
President. Here the Director will lean more heavily on the Advisory 
Council, who might themselves serve as a "Board of Visitors" or employ 
an outside contractor to do so. In every case, both because involve- 
ment in decision-making promotes commitment and quality work, the 
staff of the Iiistitute will also be asked to reflect on such reports 
and suggest ways to improve programs or management. 

III. POLICY RESEARCH AND PROGRAM PLANNING UNIT 

This unit serves as a "think tank" operation to conduct policy 
research i> to analyze problems and to propose new R&D program alter- 
natives. The planning would be done by problem-oriented task forces 
consisting of first-rate professionals drawn from a variety of 
disciplines. Program plans would be submitted to the Director of NIE 
for decision. If program plans are clearly related to significant 
problems, provide a plausible path to implementation, and are within 
the budget and priority constaints of NIE, approval to proceed is 
likely to be given. All major new NIE programs are initiated from 
this unit. 

Separating policy research and new program planning from the 
operating offices can result in poor articulation of what one group 
plans and what another group implements. Such problems of continuity 
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between plan and program is a coimnon complaint in R&D agencies. We 
believe that by actually transferring the people who plan a program 
from the Planning Unit into one of the Operating Units (provided the 
decision is made by the Director to implement their program), articu- 
lation problems will be reduced. If the small cadre of people who 
were involved in planning a program are given responsibility for its 
implementation, their planning is likely to be more realistic and 
their commitment to follow through on the program to its practical 
implementation will be enhanced. 

In operation, the Director and Advisory Council might select 
a new problem for analysis and planning and assign the task to the 
planners. A suitable staff would be employed to do the analysis and 
planning, preferably within one year*s time. This task force would 
have a planning budget for whatever consultant and contract work was 
necessary if it could not be handled intramurally by the task force 
itself. Most of the professional personnel on a task force would be 
exempt or with a temporary (term) Civil Service appointment. Initial 
appointments would be for one year only. 

If the Director and Advisory Council approve a program plan for 
implementation, the task force staff will be assigned to one of the 
three operating offices. If not, the appointments of the task force 
personnel will be discontinued or they will be reassigned to another 
planning or operational task force as appropriate. 

The head of the Planning Unit will receive all proposals for new 
programs that are prepared. outside the Planning Unit. He will be 
responsible for integrating- such proposals with existing planning 
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work. Those proposals that are approved will be submitted to the 
Director with a recommendation for action along with an analysis 
describing how the outside proposal fits the framework of current 
planning for new initiatives and its similarity to ongoing programs 
in NIE. Using a single unit to handle all new program initiatives 
will help avoid duplication, and will increase the coherence of 
the overall NIE activity and will decrease the possibility that 
good ideas will fall between organizational units and get lost. 

Once a program is approved and is established as an ongoing 
activity of one of the operating offices the program manager will 
have authority to fund projects within the scope of his program. 
New project proposals will hot have to be reviewed by the Planning 
Unit. 

The following sequence of steps for initiating a new program 
alternative within NIE illustrates how the actions of the Planning 
Unit relate to other offices in NIE: 

1. The Director seeks the advice of the Advisory Council, 
Policy Research and Program Planning Unit, and client 
groups for new program ideas. 

2. The Director with the concurrance of the Advisory Council, 
selects a limited number of problem or program topics for 
consideration by the Policy Research and Program Planning 
Unit. Available resources will probably allow considera- 
tion of no more than four or five new problems each year. 

3. For each problem a small multi-discipline task force is 
formed, and with the help of consultants they analyze 
issues, define the problem, and plan an integrated R&D 
program, including tentative schemes for intramural 
research, program management staff requirements, extra- 
mural contracts, dissemination and implementation plans, 
budget needs, and evaluation plans. This program plan- 
ning should usually take less than a year. 
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A. Th0 Director, with the advice of the Advisory Council 
arid within th^ constraints of available funds, either 
approves or rej^Qcts each major program proposal. This 
decision is made imultaneously v;ith any proposed re- 
vision of existing j^rograms. The aim is to have new 
and continuing progra#s and budget needs considered 
at the same time. 

5. If approved, the program and its staff are assigned 

to an appropriate Office: Directed Programs, Resource 
Development, or Practices. Ptv^sumably , most of the 
programs will be assigned to the Office of Directed 
Programs, since problem-solving i^^ NIE's major new 
thrust. Among the alternative choices, no more than 
two or three new programs should be started each year 
so that finances can be concentrated. 

6. A new R&D program is budgeted, forward funding the 
program for its duration. 

7. At the conclusion of its efforts, the R&D program 
organizational unit is dis.banded. The professionals 
will be holding appointments exempt from Civil Ser- 
vice. They will either leave NIE or, if their skills 
are appropriate, be assigned back to another NIE unit. 

8. Dissemination of the "end-product" of a program will 
depend on the nature of the outcome. Different kinds 
of programs will be implemented in different ways. 

In some cases the private sector will be used. Other 
programs will require legislation, others will make 
use of mass media, etc. 

A key feature of this process however, is to have those individuals 
who managed the development of a program move into an operating agency 
such as USOE or DOL, a State department of education, a large city 
school district, wherever they might facilitate the dissemination and 
implementation of the program. This procedure implies that program 
plans that are prepared by the Planning Unit must include detailed 
tasks and costs for dissemination and implementation. 

In proposing such a procedure we have been much influenced by 
the results of the Project Hindsight study conducted by the Depart- 



^-"int of Defense which reported that successful Implementation of a 
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change was tied to an individual or cadre of leadership personnel who 
stayed with the program from initial planning through field implement 
tion. 

IV. EVALUATION UNIT 

The Evaluation Unit will provide data on how well all current 
programs are operating and maintain files on the acceptability of 
performance of particular contractors. This Unit will be oriented 
toward normative evaluation, with its aim to discover gaps and flaws 
in programs, to recommend action for improvement or elimination of 
ineffective efforts and to suggest added funding for especially 
effective programs. Information from program management units will b 
considered, in the evaluation, because their staffs probably know 
more about specific programs than anyone else. However, to avoid 
influence of the program management units, which may be co-opted 
by their interest in ongoing efforts, the Evaluation Unit will 
employ its own evaluation system and report directly to the Director. 
A new assessment system, as described below, is being designed for 
this Unit. 

The Evaluation Unit will conduct its work through a two-tiered 
panel organization with a single Master Panel to which a series of 
Specialist Panels report. The Master Panel is a blue-ribbon, one- 
year advising group that recommends funding priorities among R&D 
fields and reports through the Head of the Evaluation Unit to the 
NIE Director. The Master Panel does not perform site visits to 
assess programs. Rather it uses information from in-house personnel, 
from Specialist Panels, and from outside contractors, to make 



recommendations on funding priorities. 

The Master Pan^l will be composed of 10 to 12 highly qualified 
professionals who possess broad knowledge of educational R&D. The 
intent is to get first-rate, very competent people who will furnish 
both stature and expertise to NIE program evaluation. All of the 
members of the Master Panel will serve for at least one year, with 
one-third of them being carried forward from one year to the next. 
Membership will require two to three months of work during the year. 
The Chairman of the Master Panel will be selected by the Director of 
NIE. He will serve full time for one year. He will assist in the 
selection of the other panelists, and may at his option have a half- 
time Assistant Chairman. The full-time appointment of the Chairman 
will allow him to participate in Congressional Cuuuaittee hearings and 
to assist in preparing budget testimony. 

Ongoing R&D programs will be grouped into 6-10 specialized 
clusters, with related programs within each cluster. Each cluster 
will be judged by a specialist panel of about five people that make 
priority recommendations within that specialty area to the Master 
Panel. These are called Specialist Panels because they consider 
one content area, but their membership includes broad-gauge scientists 
and researchers as well as recognized experts in the specialty area. 
Serving on a specialists panel will require 20-30 days during the 
year. Panel members will serve for at least one-year periods. 

An in-house support team in the Evaluation Unit will coordinate 
and facilitate the work of .all participants in the assessment system 
and provide information to thcm# Members of the support team will 
[Report to tb^s head of the Evaluation Unit. The team's major tasks 
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are developing the lists of resource personnel for both Specialist 
Panels and consultants, scheduling evaluation and training, monitor- 
ing special evaluation contracts, making their own reports on how 
the evaluation is proceeding, and suggesting alternatives to it. 

The head of the Evaluation Unit will obtain critical assessment 
Information from these panels and the support team. Although the 
Evaluation Unit staff will have a normative orientation necessary 
to the function of making recommendations on the allocation of 
scarce resources, the assessment system also requires that some 
personnel play a nurturant role in relation to Institutions and 
programs. In-house program personnel from the l:^ne operating offices 
(e.g.. Directed Programs, Resources ,* and Practices) will play this 
advocate role, helping to build programs and to make as good a case 
as possible for them during evaluations. The crucial requirement 
for those who fill this role is understanding the program well 
enoupa c.o represent it to the agency, and they are expected to supply 
supportive, although not necessarily uncritical, reports and informa- 
tion to the head of the Evaluation Unit and to the Director's Office* 

Specialist Panels may not review every program every year. In 
some cases, when adequate data are available to preclude new assess- 
ments and a program is midway in fulfilling a multi-year program plan, 
only routine milestone checks will be done by technical advisors in 
operating offices, in collaboration with the performing contractor. 
If, however, these milestone checks prove unsatisfactory, or if an 
increase in budget is requested, the Evaluation Unit will be alertied 
and will call on Specialist Panels to site visit and provide informa- 
Ion. When a program Is judged to be completed, an assessment is 
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done by the Master Panel, again calling on Specialist Panels, and 
results are reported to the Director. 

A special comment might be made on the advantages of a Master 
Panel that does not site visit. First, Site Visitors are often 
offered especially appealing performances by contractors. The 
Master Panel will not be swayed by such incidental information. 
Second, it is questionable that one group can adequately and 
directly assess the continuing requirements of some 25 current insti- 
tutions and 100 ongoing programs or large projects in one year. 
The trade-off is that each program will be visited by one of several 
Specialist Panels which will report its findings to the Master Panel. 
The Master Panel then has the manageable task of comparing the data 
on all programs. Large R&D agencies administering several programs 
may be visited by several Specialist Panels, each of which v/ill 
make incidental comments on management in addition to its primary 
comments on program performance. Finally, the comparative evaluation 
of programs will always occur, because each Specialist Panel will 
visit several programs in its areas of special knowledge. 

V. EXTERNAL RELATIONS UNIT 

An External Relations Unit will coordinate NIE activities with 
other Federal agencies, Congress, and professional interest groups. 
It will have a legislative staff, an editorial group, and a public 
Information staff to accomplish these functions. 

Coordination of activities with other Federal agencies will 
require information sharing' with all agencies involved in educational 
R&D, agreements with other agencies on their missions and areas of 
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responsibility, joint planning and management within areas of 
overlapping responsibilities, exchange of personnel, and other 
resources among agencies participating in such joint program activ- 
ities, and joint funding in areas of similar interest. During 
the Spring of 1972, plans delineating how the public relations 
staff will undertake each of these activities will be developed. 

The public relations staff will also provide and solicit 
information from the general public and from the broad array of 
educational R&D workers and practitioners upon whom the success 
and acceptability of NIE depends. This may sometimes involve 
national surveys and polls, because these groups can be a valuable 
resource in the assessment of the country's educational needs, and 
identification of critical problems. 

Among the most important of NIE's objectives will be that of 
advising policy makers on solutions to major educational problems. 
Until now, R&D has seldom contributed to such policy decisions, 
partly because its results have been formulated only for its own 
fraternity, and not designed for policy application. The E>?ternal 
Relations office will design procedures to correct this condition. 
Its legislative staff will not only screen and respond to Congressional 
requests, but will seek the help of the legislators in interpreting 
political priorities and, working with the Unit's editorial staff, 
they will adapt R&D documentation so that it provides clearly written 
statements addressing policy issues. This will include R&D-based 
advice on solutions whenever it is appropriate* 

This Unit may occasionally contract out some of its work, but 
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will primarily carry out its functions with its own personnel 
holding Civil Service appointments. 

VI. OFFICE OF DIRECTED PROGRAMS 

An Office of Directed Programs will be one of three main 
substantive operating units and will house those comprehensive 
R&D programs that aim developing alternative solutions to help 
solve prominent problems requiring substantial national reform. 

Programs in this Office are generally characterized by NIE 
Initiative, planning, and direction. It will, for example, be 
•responsible for the implementation of the research, development, 
and dissemination activities that were planned by the Planning Unit. 
The general mode of program management within this division may be 
charac::erized by such words as:- positive, directed, and intrusive* 
The normal instrumentality will be a performance contract. Specific 
performance criteria, definitive schedules, management plana, and 
the like will normally be expected of performing organizations. 

The participants and clientele served by this Office (lawyers, 
economists, ma?aagement scientists, large R&D agenci^.s, government 
planners, etc.) are likely to have a strong analytic and action 
orientation. Close monitoring; thorough management review; and 
familiarity with the contractor operation, management, and person- 
nel will be more common than not. Program monitors will make 
frequent trips to coni^ractor facilities. 

The organization of the Office v/ill be by problem oriented 
task forces that operate in- a longitudinal rather than specialized 
fashion. Each task force wlii contain within it the capability 
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for carrying out what research, development, and dlssimination that 
is needed. The task force will consist of a team of senior and junior 
professionals who have been transferred from the office of Problem 
Analysis and Program Planning, augmented by additional personnel. 

The staff of each task force will have the capability and pre- 
rogative of conducting intramural as well as extramural research 
and development. The primary mechanisms for extramural R&D will 
be the contract with its specified outcomes. 

The senior professionals on each task force will hold appointments 
exempt from Civil Service requirements. Junior professionals may 
either be exempt or Civil Service Temporarys. The few personnel 
with only administrative duties, as well as clerical personnel, 
would hold Civil Service appointments. 

VII. OFFICE OF PRACTICES 

An Office of Practices will contain programs that aim primarily 
at improving the art of science of teaching. The programs will be 
characterized by procedures that encourage planning and implementa- 
tion of improvements by school systems, State departments, and other 
education agencies* The general purpose of this Office will be to 
support promising progrcuns which experiment with current practice 
and evaluate, demonstrate and spread the best current practices. 
The programs in this Office may be comprehensive, such as those 
models employed in the Experimental Schools Program; or specific 
to one or more of the components of the educational system such 
as curriculum development , instructional methods , organizational 
change, evaluation system, etc. The participants and clientele 
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for this Office include teachers, school administrators, teacher 
educators, parents, students, and all others engaged in assisting 
in the operation of educational institutions. 

Programs will often result from the initiative of the client, 
but will occasionally be a result of NIE initiative. Relationships 
with school systems will normally be through a non-demanding contract, 
and be of a supportive nature. Use of other organizations, such 
as evaluation contractors in the experimental schools program, may 
be through more demanding contractual instruments. Initiation of 
proposals for improving practices would come from outside agencies: 
Regional Laboratories, R&D Centers, School Systems, Universities, 
etc. The prominent activity would be development, evaluation, and 
demonstration supported by contracts awarded for unsolicited 
proposals. Evaluation of proposals would be accomplished by review 
panels of consultants. 

VIII. OFFICE OF RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

An Office of Resource Development will manage programs on basic 
research, researcher training, and institutional development. Its 
function will be to build and strengthen R&D capability throughout 
the country. These programs generally will call for either a 
"laissez-faire," or a "supportive" mode of program management. 
Support of basic research generally requires that adequate publicity 
be given to the areas in which the agency plans to support research. 
The primary program management action generally centers around the 
decision of which applications to support, thereafter the contractor, 
does not require (in fact does not want) much, if any monitoring. 



The primary emphasis will be on enticing first rate scientists and 
bright young scholars from a wide range of disciplines to get involved 
in research on education-related topics. 

The participants and clients of this office include university 
researchers from a wide range of academic disciplines, e.g., anthro- 
pologists , sociologists , psychologists , historians , etc . 

Intramural Basic Research will be conducted by individuals or 
teams of scientists intending to add to the kno-ledge base in the 
foundations of education and learning. All the professional personnel 
in this Unit will be either exempt from Civil Service, or will hold 
temporary appointments. Little use will be made of contracts, although 
an extramural contract as part of a research project would be an 
available option. Decisions about what intramural research' this Unit 
will conduct would be made with the approval of the head of the Office. 

Extramural Basic Research would operate totally by grants and 
contracts outside NIE. The Unit would rely heavily on outside review 
panels for the evaluation and funding recommendation of proposals. 
Contract management and coordination of the Review Panels of outside 
specialists would be this. group's main activities, and its staff 
could all hold Civil Service appointments. 

The researcher-training group would operate in a similar manner 
to the extramural research group: awarding and maintaining contracts 
or fellowships, and coordinating review panels. Tt would be staffed 
with personnel holding Civil Service appointments. 

The institutional development group's principal responsibility 
is the existing Regional Laboratories and Research and Development 
J(]]inters that have not yet reached full' maturity'. It will award 
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contracts, coordinate review panels, and again be staffed with personnel 
holding Civil Service appointments. \^en a lab or center reaches 
maturity, it will no longer receive support from this office. The 
Institutional support program requires that institutions be started, 
brought through growing pains and be matured. This kind of program 
requires a "supportive" mode of management and project monitors will 
be far more active than above, and often fairly intrusive, but their 
tone should be one of helpfulness. As institutions move through the 
transition from immature to mature, program management will shift 
from supportive to more directive and the institution will do 
business with the Office of Directed Programs or the Office of 
Practices, instead of the Office of Resources. 

IX. OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

An Office of Administrative Services will be needed to provide 
personnel, procurement, fiscal and general services for NIE. As a 
separate agency, NIE will be expected to budget for their Administra- 
tive Services. This does not necessarily mean that beginning July 1, 
1972, NIE must be totally self-reliant fdr such services. Many of 
these services could be efficiently and economically provided by the 
Office of Education, or other Federal agencies. Where appropriate, 
such agreements will be worked out. Furthermore, the establishment 
of a completely independent Administrative Services Office would 
require more time than remains for NIE planning. Time constraints, 
therefore, will also encourage NIE to seek some support services from 
other agencies. 

Nevertheless, to operate, NIE will require certain Administrative 
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Support Services. The general functions to be performed are: 
. Financial Management 
- . Personnel Administration 
• Contract Management 

. General Services such as f acilities ^r, maintenance, 
duplication, etc. 

The details of each organizational unit and the main procedures 

that are to be used in the Office of Admirdstrative Services are 

descri,bed in other documents being prepared by the Planning Unit. 

One feature being considered is the partial decentralization of 

administrative support units such as Personnel and Contracts, so 

that service personnel are located in each of the three operating 

offices. As an example, the heads of operating offices such as 

Directed Programs, Practices, and Resources, would have assigned to 

their office a Personnel Specialist and one or more Contract 

Specialists, The purpose of such an arrangement is to support the 

decentralization of administrative authority and decision-making, 

vesting it in the hand of those leaders who are operating programs. 
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SECTION THREE : PROGRAM 

This section of the report will describe new programs and projects 
that might be initiated in FY 1973. Since program planning is an on- 
going activity that is not yet completed, the description that follows 
should be viewed as an interim report, not a final statement of pro- 
gram plans. The R&D activities that will be discussed represent possi- 
ble lines of work rather than final commitments. The processes that 
the NIE Planning Unit has employed to bring these program possibilities 
to their present state of definition will be described below. In 
addition, the procedures we expect to employ to develop the program 
plans in fuller detail, and the criteria that will actually be imple- 
mented in FY 1973, ate also described. 
I. THE PROGRAM PLANNING PROCESS 

The NIE Planning Unit was established in the spring of 1971. A 
major emphasis in the work of the Planning Unit has been, and continues 
to be, the planning of new R&D possibilities for the Institute. An 
open process, responsive to contributions from a wide variety of 
sources is being employed. Ideas and suggestions have been elicited 
from a broad range of the Institute's potential constituencies. 
Specifically, three activities were undertaken. 

A. Disciplinary Meetings 

In order to involve a wide range of disciplines and educational 
interest groups in the planning process, we organized a series of 
meetings with scholars and practitioners. The task in each group was 
to consider what the participants, speaking from the vantage point of 
the discipline or field they represented, could offer as suggested 
R&D activities for the NIE. The participants at each meeting discussed 
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the knowledge in their area of competence that is most applicable to 
the mission of the NIE and suggv^st^d possible programs that the Insti- 
tute might undertake. 

Each group met for two dayst usually in Washington, D.C« Members 
of the NIE Planning Unit and other interested individuals attended, 
primarily as observers rather than active participants. The following 
meetings have taken plac^: 

- Psychology 

Qiairman - George Miller (Princeton University) 

- Sociology 

Chairman - Burton Clark (Yale University) 

- Educational Technology 

Chairman - John Truxal (Polytechnical Institute of Brooklyn) 

- Anthropology 

Chairman - John \\fhiting (Harvard University) 

- Classroom Craftsmen 

Chairman - William McConnell (Webster College) 

- Representatives of the National Education Association 

Chairman * William Morrison (President KEA) 

- Curriculum Research and Development 

Chairman - Wade Robinson (Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory) 

Educational Publishers 

Chairman - Robert Follett (Follett Publishing Company) 

- Deans of Schools of Education 

Chairman - Ted Cyphert (University of Virginia) 

- Reading 

Chairman - Harry Levin (Cornell University) 
An additional meeting is scheduled in January 1972: 

- Measurement and Evaluation 

Chairman - Samuel Messick (Educational Testing Service) 

After each meeting the Chairman prepares a paper summarizing the 
suggestions of the participants. Although these papers are prepared 
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for the NIE Planning Unlt» they are circulated within the field for 
additional comments and suggestions. At the present time» summary 
papers are available from the meetings of psychologists, sociologists, 
and educational technologists. 

During the next few months » an additional series of meetings is 
planned, sonae of which will bring together some of the participants 
in earlier meetings for interdisciplinary discussion. 

B. Commissioned Papers 

In order to focus directly on major program possibilities for the 
NIE» three papers were commissioned: 

- Community Participation in Education 

by Polly Greenberg 

- A Culturally-Based Education System for the Disadvantaged 

by Joan C. Baratz 

~ Op en'-In formal Education; Recommendations for Research and 
Development 

by Lillian G. Katz 
Each of these papers defines a major problem area in American educa- 
tion and clarifies the knowledge base from which potential solutions 
may be expected to emerge. The status of R&D work currently underway 
is surveyed and suggestions for additional work are presented. 

C. Planning Documents 

In a preliminary study of the proposed National Institute of 
Education, Roger E. Levien tentatively defined three problem areas 
that warranted careful study: 

- The Inadequate education received by the poor and disadvantaged, 

- The inadequate quality of the education received even by those 
from more affluent backgrounds, and 

O 
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- The need to use education's limited resources more effectively. 
Though Levlcn pointed out that these problem areas were not based on a 
comprehensive analysis of the Ancri^itan educational system* it is obvious 
that they arc sources of a<;ute concern to educators and laymen alike. 

As such» they were used as foci for eliciting suggestions for R&D 
program possibilities. 

Each of the three problem areas was first examined by the Planning 
Unit in order to isolate salient issues as sharply as possible. An 
outline for each area was subsequently developed in which the scope of 
a problem-oriented inquiry was specified. 

Subsequently, wc contracted with several outside groups to examine 
the problem area^ and to prepare documents containing their analyses. 
The following groups participated: 

- In the area of the education of the poor 

a group at the University of Illinois headed by Prof. Frederick 
A. Rodgers produced a report entitled A Program Development 
Document to Improve the Quality of Education for the Disadvan- 
taged, 

- In the area of the quality of education ..... 

a group drawn from several universities headed by Prof. Robert 
Davis of Syracuse University produced a report entitled P rogram 
Proposals for Improving the Quality of Educational Kxperienccs , 

- In the area of the effective use of educational resources 

three groups worked separately .... 

.•.at the University of California (Berkeley) a group headed by 
Prof. Charles S. Benson produced a report entitled Research 
Priorities for 'RL'D Projects i n the Econo aics of Education . 

..>at the University of Colorado a group headed by Profs. 
Larry D* Singell, Nicholas V. Schrock, and Wesley J. Yordan 
produced a report entitled Tnc Pr oblem of Obtaining and Usin g 
Resource ?; iri Eduration ; Some P roposed Pro g^rnr.s for Pu rposive 
Cliange . 
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•••at the University of Chicago and other universities a group 
headed by Prof • Mary Jean Bowman produced a report entitled 
Educational Out comes > Processes , and Decisions : Frontiers of 
Economic Research and Development for the 1970's > 

As part of Its analysis » each group was asked to 

define the major educational problems in the area under Its 
cons Ide rat ion » 

- examine past and current R&D efforts addressed to these problems, 
and 

- suggest promising new lines of R&D work which the Institute 
might consider. 

The docuiacnts were replete with ideas and proved to be rich sources of 
suggestions for R&D work in education. 

As noted above, program planning is a continuing process. On the 
ba&is of the disciplinary meetings, commissioned papers^ and planning 
documents, we have formulated tentative plans for addressing some of 
the major problems of American education. The work continues ^ however, 
and in a later section of this report, the procedures we expect to 
follow in developing highly detailed and specific program plans will 
be discussed. 

II. PROBLEMS TO WHICH THE NFW PROGRAMS ARE ADDRESSED 

Hie immense complexity of the American educational system and the 
diverse but critical functions it fulfills in American society make It 
extraordinarily difficult to evaluate its impact in a comprehensive 
way. In addition, $;he close relationship between the institutionalized 
arrangements for providing educational services and the larger society 
thereby served complicates any attempt to examine a particular aspect 
of the system in isolation* In a rca] sense, every society gets the 
educational system it deserves - or perhaps unconsciously desires. If 
American education is beset by problems, and there can be no doubt 
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that it ISp It Is Important to recognize that these are not slnply 
failures of the schools. Not all education takes place in schools, 
and schools p to the extent that they fail to meet societal expectations 
and needSy may reflect structural and functional inadcqxiacies of the 
larger society* A realistic analysis of the problems of American 
education cannot be separated from an examination of the problems of 
American society. In the same manner, any attempt to introduce signi- 
ficant reforms in American education will necessarily impact upon 
American society in significant, and sometimes painful, ways^ 

That American education is in serious trouble is a fact beyond 
dispute, although different interest groups may prefer to emphasize 
differc^nt caiases and« of course, different cures* Dissatisfaction with 
the educational system has reached unprecedented levels, and it has 
become quite fashionable to speak of a crisis in the classroom* Yet 
the American experiment in mass education cannot unequivocally be 
Judged a failure* Soon after the nation was founded, and continuing 
until today, public education was extended to more people for a longer 
period of time than any other nation had done before or has done since. 
To provide as much education for as many people as possible has been, 
for more than one hundred and fifty years, a distinctively American 
goal* To realize this goal the nation has made - and continues to 
make - enormous Investments in the educational system. As a conse- 
quence of these societal investments in education, the system can boast 
some striking successesj; 

- There has been a steady increase In the number of students 
at all levels, 

- Tlie retention of students by the schools has improved slgnlfi- 
^ cantly* 
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There is some evidence » mostly Indirect to be sure» that the 
quality of education has imp roved » 

* The typical teacher and school adislnlstrator has a greater amount 
of formal academic preparation. 

^ Education has made striking contributions to national growth 
and individual productivity. 

* Education has contributed significantly to the reduction of 
poverty. 

Clearly » the picture is not all bad; in important ways the American 
educational system }\as served the nation veil. 

Yet» in the face of these remarkable accomplishments » it is 
incontrovertible that American education has reached a point of crisis. 
The signs of dissatisfaction are widespread and the desire for reform 
is reflected in nunierous ways. To cite only a few examples: 

- Although the taxpayer *s revolt is most apparent at the local 
level where tnore and more school bond elections are disapproved, 
there is increasing resistance to school support at all levels 
of govemcient* 

- There Is a growing concern on the part of parents that their 
children are receiving an inadequate education, and in the 
Inner-city ghettos parents are demanding decentralised community 
control of their local schools. 

There has been a marked increase in stmiJent protest and student- 
initiated efforts ar^ school reform, most publicized at the 
college level but also to be found in the high schools well. 

^ There has been an increasing, and often stressful, public aware- 
ness, beginning with the 1954 Supreme Court decision declaring 
racially-segregated schools unconstitutional, that the public 
schools may not reinforce local customs that deny equal educa- 
tional opportunity to minority-group children. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of books and 
articles in the popular press that portray the schools as little 
more than prisons and schooling as a nightmare experience that 
destroys the spirit of the child. 

Thxis, in the face of success « the educatloni:;^! system encounters 

mounting evidence that parents, students, lay citizens, writers, and 



.government officials are dissatisfied w_ltli its performance. 
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Ue have examined some of the factors that might account for this 
apparent paradox. Why is it that the American educational system can 
no longer meet the e^spcctations of large segments of society? The 
«answer to this question will depend, of course^ upon the perspective 
one chooses to adopt; not everyone will define the causes of our educa- 
tional malaise in the same terms. The factors that contribute to the 
current crisis are numerous and coinplG:t« and there is room for honest 
disagreement. We believe, however, that the factors to be discussed 
below are basic. 

A. The Educational System has been Technologically Kon-Progressive 

The cost of producing ;-ny goods or services in the economy is 
dependent upon the price <i.iJ Amount of tlie inputs required for each 
level of output. Increasing output while maintaining or reducing 
input comes about primarily through the application of technology. 
TIhis, technological progress has played a central role in raising the 
American standard of living because il rjc^ullcd in ruore and better 
goods and services while maintaining or reducing the quantity of 
resources employed in the process. Although education has made signi- 
ficant contributions to this increase In productivity in the economy, 
the educational system itself has been slow to adopt technological 
innovations. As a consequence, growth in educational expenditures 
have risen far faster than growth in the economy as a wiiole. In the 
last decade, for example, while the Gross National Product was 
averaging a 6.8% annual increase, expenditures for education averaged 
a 9.7% annual growth. To raise the revenues required by these 
increasing educational expenditures has required increasing effort on 
the part of taxpayers. We have apparently. reached the point where 
large niambcrs of taxpayers are simply unwilling to continue this 
process. Although there are many factors that can account for the 
technologically non-progressive character of the educational system 
(e.g., all of the service, labor-intensive industries tend to share 
this characteristic), the need for change is obvious. 

B. The Distribution of Fiscal Resources is Inequitable 

One of this country* s proudest claims is that all citizens ei^joy 
equal treatment in the distribution of public goods and service&v* 
Kowhere, however, is the disparity between what we profess and what 
we actually do more obvious than in the way we allocate funds for thife 
support of the public schools. Tlie statistics of school finance 
clearly demonstrate that in poor, high-density school districts per 
pupil expenditures tend to be far lower than in more affluent districts. 
O 'o the extent that a child's education depends upon the amount of 
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money allocated to it, the poor child Is clearly being short-changed. 
His education is dependent not on his needs but on the wealth of the 
community In which he resides and ultiiaately the ability of his parents 
to pay taxes. In a landmark decision, the California Supreme Court 
decided on August 30, 1971 in Serrano vs. Priest that the state's 
system of school financing is unconstitutional under the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amcndiaent • Smilar decisions have 
been reached in Minnesota and i»ost recently in Texas. If these 
decisions are upheld in the U.S. Supreme Court, we can probably expect 
Major legislation to revise the methods for allocating fonds to the 
schools. Clearly the loethods currently in use do not produce equity, 
but how it can be achieved, and how it can be coupled with other 
needed educational reforms remain unresolved problems. 

C. The Schools are Isolated from the Mainstreams of 
Life and Scholarship 

With the rise of modern industrialized societies, institutions 
were created to deal with the highly specialized functions that make 
such societies viable. Thus, schools were created to take over many 
of the educational functions that formerly were performed by the 
family. Typically, schooling takes place in settings that are physi- 
cally scparflt-p?^ from the home and corimunity; schoola ^re staffed by 
specialists who assume the distinctive role of providing instruction 
for the young. Although this separation of the schools from the out- 
side w^orld may be Justified in the Inccrcst of organiatational effi- 
ciency, it is possible that what begins as separation gradually becomes 
isolation. There are many reasons to believe that this has occurred 
in many American schools. Sensitive observers have noted: 

- the irrelevance and inapproprlateness of much that is taught 
in the schools, 

- the ir.::ibility of the schools to provide l*=»»dershlp in reorgan- 
izing the knowledge they tr.?.nsmit, 

- the limited understanding many teachers have of the basic 
subject matter with which they deal, 

- the generally low levels of scholarship and competence which 
the schools employ as standards for teachers and students, 

^ the failure of the schools adequately to prepare students for 
employrr^cut , 

- the often arbitrary and non~f unctional rules that students are 
required to follow, 

- the Inability of the schools to make effective use ot community 
resources in establishing the tnstsructional program, 

the tendency pf the schools to base practice on custom rather 
than evidence of demonstrated success. 
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The picture that einerges from an examination of these characteristics 
is of a self-contained institution that has become isolated from the 
sociei-y it is supposed to serve and from the knowledge it is supposed 
to transmit. Hie result is to immerse young people in a school 
culture that deals in a superficial way with largely trivial matters - 
above all in a culture that lacks authenticity. 

D. The American Educational System has become Non-Responsive 
and Non-Adap table 

In contemporary industrialized societies the institutional arrange- 
ments for providing needed human services , have tended, almost inevit- 
ably, to become heavily bureaucratic. Rules and regulations assume 
more importance than the human purposes they supposedly serve; power 
and authority inhere in formally defined, hierarchically organized 
positions in which demonstrated merit and ability are relatively 
trivial considerations; individual initiative, spontaneity, and 
inventiveness become crowded out by a preoccupation with the mainte- 
nance of organizational stability. 

The American educational system, like most big enterprises, has 
not escaped this trend toward bureaucratization. In the typical 
school system, there is an unmistakable emphasis on written rules, 
formal criteria, role relationships ,' defined responsibilities, and 
the prof essionalization of work. 

To a great extent, this tendency toward bureaucratization merely 
reflects the facts of life in a mass society. Many of the tasks 
involved in serving a large clientele must be repeated again and again. 
An organization equipped to perform these tasks automatically and 
efficiently must tend to become bureaucratic. 

Tliere is nothing necessarily pathological in this development. 
Problems do arise, however, especially insofar as organizational 
purposes drift toward self -maintenance and away from client service. 

In many ways this appears to have happened to the American educa- 
tional system. 

- At each echelon of authority — teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents ~ there is more concern with pleasing supervisors 
thaet achieving some larger, more legitimate educational purpose. 

- The system generates and effectively publicizes only a limited 
amount of information that can be used to judge its performance* 

- TSiroughout the system there is an inordinate concern for docil- 
ity, order, and control. 

- Following proper procedure, going through channels, and 
defending the established order of doing business have become 
ends in their owii right, and more important than getting a 
needed job done creatively with deep personal commitment* 
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- the adoption of innovative practices is too slow and uncertain to 
keep pace with the needs of a rapidly changing society. 

The picture of American education that emerges is of a system that is 
unable to re-new itself by responding rapidly, confidently, and openly 
to diverse client needs and expectations. 

E. The American Educational System Provides Too Few Opportunities 
for Fruitful Involvement for Concerned Parents and Citizen 
Groups 

An especially unfortunate feature of the non-responsiveness des- 
cribed above is the large school system's inability to provide students 
and parents with opportunities for genuine involvement in decision- 
making affairs. The decade of the sixties, in particular, was charac- 
terized by trends toward centralization in education. This attempt to 
gain economics of scale through merging and consolidating school 
districts, while often resulting in greater efficiency and cost 
effectiveness, has nevertheless generated some undesirable side effects. 
On a significant scale across the nation students and parents have 
come to believe that they, as individuals or as members of small local 
groups, have little or no part to play in determining the kind and 
amount of education they desire. Some of the causes underlying this 
feeling of pov;erlessness are highly visible. 

- The increased standardization which accompanies centralization 
reflects a society's reliance on the educational system for 
cultural homogenization. This phenomenon may have been useful 
historically, but a monolithic culture is now neither desirable 
nor possible. Practices which do not accommodate both cultural 
and individual differences can no longer be considered viable 
methods for educating the young or the old in our society. 

- As a result of the tendency tor large established institutions 
to grov>; complacent v;ith time, centralized school systems have 
not typically kept up with changing client needs. Students who ♦ 
must learn the coping and adapting skills needed in tomorrow's 
world are increasingly critical of institutions which seem to 
place tlie needs of the system above those of the clients. 

- In centralized systems, professionals at the top tend to make 
the major decisions. This practice is particularly lamentable 
in education, where clients have little choice about matters 
which have important implications for their future lives and 
well-being. But as school districts become increasingly large 
and complex, there is more and more a tendency on the part of 
school boards and parents, who lack professional credentials, 
to abdicate decision-making responsibility and to let matters 
be decided by the superintendent and his professional staff. 

Feeling powerless' in the face of a large, complex, and 
unresponsive system, some parents have chosen to accept a 
passive role but others, in increasing numbers, are challenging 
the system and demanding a genuine voice- in decision-making. 
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F. There is Widespread Acadevaic Retardation in the Schools 
that Serve the Poor 

Earlier we noted that inputs of resources were inequitably distri- 
buted in the educational system with the poor receiving far less than 
they need. In like manner, b11 conventional measures of output show 
that the poor learn less in. the system. The evidence here comes largely 
from data on school dropouts and standardized tests in the inner-city 
schools, and is too well kno\m to require extensive documentation. 
These data reveal a pattern of progressively more severe retardation 
the longer the child remains in school. In reading, for example, the 
typical black child in the inner-city is likely to be almost one grade 
below the national norm when he is in the. second grade. By the time 
he is in the fifth grade, he is likely to be nearly two grades below 
the national norm. In the eighth grade, his retardation is likely to 
be between two and three grade levels. In other subject areas, such 
as arithmetic, standardized tests reveal a similar, though often less 
severe, pattern. Thus, cumulative, progressive retardation is the 
fate of large numbers of minoriny-group children. 

It is possible to argue that the Lests that reveal these deficien- 
cies are themselves imperfect instruments - unreliable, invalid, or 
biased. It is also possible to argue that the schools place an 
inappropriate emphasis on reading, expecting levels of skill not 
required in most jobs and not used by most adults. These arguments, 
however, will not satisfy most minority-group parents who observe 
the corrosive effects of this retardation in their children. Perhaps 
as much as any other factor, the inability of the schools to teach 
poor children has inspired the demand for decentralization and 
community control. 

Tlie problems described above are not mutually exclusive. Since 
the educational system involves an intricate and delicately balanced 
network of relationships, it is easy to see, for example, that the 
technologically non-progressive nature of the system is intimately 
tied to its non-adaptiveness and non-responsiveness. So too, the 
widespread retardation in the schools attended by the poor is not 
unrelated to the inequitable distribution of fiscal resources. If 
the problems are not mutually exclusive, they are also not an exhaus- 
tive listing. No doubt other analyses would emphasi.'se other problems, 
some of which we regard as less significant. We do contend, however, 
that these problems are of .central significance. They are more than 
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symptoms; they ate at the root of the pervasive sense that the educa- 
tional system is in deep trouble. 

Moreover, these problems arc of more than transitory significance. 
To address them effectively, will require major reforms in American 
education. In the future, the shape of these problems will no doubt 
be changed by the complex interplay of political, social, and economic 
forces now at work in society. Research and development is not the 
only force that can or will stimulate the needed reforms. We believe, 
however, that R&D has an important role to play in pointing the way 
toward those reforms which have the greatest chance of redesigning 
the educational system and making it truly adequate to the needs of 
society. Accordingly, the program plans the NIE eventually adopts 
must be measured against their potential for making a significant 
impact upon these problems. 

Ill, A UI^IFYING THEME FOR THE KIE*S NEW R&D ACTIVITIES- 

The need ior educational reform is based largely on the recogni- 
tion that the procedures we use to educate are not nearly so varied 
or diverse as a complex, pluralistic society requires. The American 
educational system is derived from a single model which in its local 
manifestations is more often characterized by sameness than diversity. 
Throughout the United States, notwithstanding superficial differences, 
schools af;sume very similar forms and employ very similar practices. 
Although all of the problems of American education, as described 
above, are not necessarily due to this absence of diversity, it is 
unlikely that they can be addressed successfully unless greater 
diversity is created. Accordingly, we propose as a general, unifying 
theme for the new programs now being planned: the cultivation of 
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^educational alternatives. The comprehensive reforms that are required 
if American education is to be fundamentally re-shaped will necessarily 
entail the creation of a broader range of educational alternatives 
than are now available. 

The reasons for cultivating a greater range of educational alter- 
natives are numerous and compelling: 

- Neither parents nor students agree on what schools should try 
to accomplish or how they should go about it. Alternati^fe 
patterns of schooling are needed to accommodate differences in 
client goals and expectations. 

- If students want different kinds of schools, it is also true 
that they need them* Different students have different needs, 
different patterns of abilities, and different responses to 
any specific experience. Present schools are unable to match 
student differences with appropriately differentiated educa- 
tional opportunities. 

- Schools are far more successful v;hen they have enthusiastic 
student and parent support and the. cooperation of the general 
community. Consumers are more satisfied when they have a choice 
among different versions of products with fundamentally similar 
purposes. Providing a choice among alternative educational 
opportunities is thus a good marketing strategy for obtaining 
eager consumer support. 

- Tlie possible effectiveness of educational alternatives cannot 
be kno\m in advance or in the absence of scientific study. 
Since the effects of differences cannot be studied until those 
differences exist, the creation of educational alternatives is 
a prerequisite to scientific study. 

- Our present schools are buffeted by conflicting demands. Making 
marginal, rather than fundamental, differentiations in educational 
practice to accommodate these demandis, they have failed to 
satisfy many of the diverse interest groups in American society. 
A sounder engineering principle would dictate the creation of 
alternative patterns of education that meet specific client 
interests and requirements. 

The survival of the educational system is jeopardized precisely 
to the extent that diversity is lacking. Alternative forms of 
education may be viewed as an evolutionary safeguard. Since 
many aspects of the future are largely unpredictable (only 
rapid and constant change seems assured), a generous supply of 
alternative patterns is needed to discover those that have the 
highest survival value. 
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In building diversity, it will probably be necessary to distinguish 
different paradigms of educational goals and practices. The teacher 
education program, the curriculum natcrials, the physical facilities, 
the daily and veckly schedule that work well for one kind of education 
will almost certainly not work as well Cor another, basically different, 
kind of education. Tlius, wc will have to replace the notion of "what 
is best*' by the quite different notion of 'Vhat is best for this 
particular educational alternative To accomplish most of the 
important tasks in education, there are probably no ways that are 
unambiguo4Jsly best of all» IniJtead educational practices are of 
differential effectiveness depending upon the contexts in which they 
are employed and the purposes they are expected to serve* In culti- 
vatinx^ a richer and more varied group of educational alternatives, 
there nust be an explicit recognition that all educational practices 
cannot be evaluated against a single, common standard. 
IV. A PROPOSED MODEL FOR NIE'S NEW R&D ACTIVITIES 

In attempting to formulate plans for possible new R&D activities, 
we first developed an explicit model as a framework for our efforts. 
This model was based upon an analysis of ideas developed in the 
disciplinary meetings, comrrdssioned papers, and planning documents, 
as welJ as those ideas generated internally within the Planning Unit. 
Since many essentially similar suggestions appeared in different 
guises and in different sources, tiie task was, at least in part, to 
organize a coherent model for structuring the planning of programs. 
Tliis model may be represented as a two-dir^ensional matrix as in the 
figure below. 
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Figure 1 
A MODEL FOR PROGRAM PL.\NNING 
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TliG model di<)tinguishcsi two different analytic dimensions: mani- 
pulable conditions and program foci. As the figure shows, under 
manipulable conditions, four factors have been distinguished: Incen- 
tives, Information, Sanctions, and Agents. The figure also indicates 
four different program foci: Access, Decision-Making, Productivity, 
and Substance. Plans are being developed for eight new directed 
programs, two of which are derived from and respond to each particular 
program focus. A preliminary description of tliese programs is 
presented below. Tlie gonernl goals for these directed programs are to 
develop alternative methods for achieving: Equitable Access, Local 
Community Involvement, Increased Productivity, and Authentic Learning 
Experiences. 

In general, the manipulable conditions represent dynamic aspects 
of the educational system. They arc described as "manipulable" since 
they are not static conditions, but are instead subject to modification 



under certain clrcuznstances. Ue take the position that any prograa that 
proposes to effect a major change in the educational system must invest 
a substantial effort to modify these four conditions. 

Incentives are defined by the distributioi of rewards and punish- 
ments that guide the behavior of students, parents, teachers, adminis* 
trators, and taxpayers. Each of these groups is subject to different 
incentive conditions, and the performance of each vis-a-vis the educa- 
tional system can be modified substantially only if these incentive 
conditions can be changed. 

Information is defined as the flow of factual data relevant to the 
status of the educational system and the performance of its constituents 
i.e., pupils, schools, districts, products, etc. Reform of the educa- 
tional system will require substantial modifications in tjiie quantity 
and quality of information available to those who must pay for, 
receive, provide, and guide the development of educational services. 

Sanctions are defined partly by legislative actions and judicial 
decisions by Federal, State, and local authorities, but also by tliose 
administrative regulations that assume the character of legal require- 
ments. Since present educational arrangements are intimately tied to 
a network of legal obligations and responsibilities, major modifica- 
tions of the educational system often cannot be undertaken unless 
there has been enabling legislation or until legal and administrative 
barriers have been removed. 

Agents are defined by the mechanisms that mediate educational 
processes. Included here are individuals, media, and ^materials that 
function to transmit and channel instruction to students. Clearly, 
these agents determine how education i^s packaged and delivered. If 
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education is to be reformed in fundaxnental vays» ncv agents may have 
to be created and old agent:; may be rc^qulred to assume new rOlcs* 

Most of the recent attempts and proposals addressed to educational 
reform arc derived from one. or more ^of these four factors. Performance 
contracting and merit pay are primarily attempts to modify incentive 
conditions. National assessment and the creation of the ERlC system 
are focused on the development and dissemination of information. The 
passage of the NDEA and the ESEA and the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and other state courts regarding school segregation and finance 
are examples of how sanctions may be used to alter the educational 
system. Sesame Stree t and team teaching are illustrations of how 
agents can be changed or used in new ways. 

The program foci represent areas of potential R&D activity in 
which the Planning Unit is developing new program plans. These program 
plans are b€>ing formulated "vertically" rather than "horizontally" 
since the problems to be solved rather than the factors to be manipu- 
lated are the focus of concern. The goal of each program is to make 
a contribution toward the solution of a significant educational problem 
througli the modification of incentives, information, sanctions, and 
agents. Thus, the manipulable conditions are regarded as factors that 
must be modified in the educational system in order to reach the 
objectives of each program. Although, in effect, each program can be 
defined by the pav^itern of modifications in the incentive structure. 
Information flow, l>pgal sanctions, and agents it proposes to establish, 
the focus of the programs is not on these modifications as ends in 
themselves. 
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Acce&s ts concerned with the extension of opportunities for indi- 
viduals - not necessarily those of school-age alone - to receive needed 
educational services vliile insuring that the distribution of these 
services is equitable. As a program focus it responds primarily to 
the prohlens of inequity in the distribution of fiscal resources and 
the non-responsiveness of the educational system as it is now organized, 

Decision->Iaking is concerned with establishing mechanisms that 
provide a greater opportunity for the consumers of educational services 
(i.e., students^ their parents, and local citizen groups) to partici- 
pate in educational decision-making. This program area responds pri- 
marily to the problems of the inability of the educational system to 
involve concerned client groups and to the widespread academic retarda- 
tion in the inner-city schools. 

Productivity is concerned with the need to maintain a reasonable 
and acceptable balance between outputs (defined by the cognitive and 
affective characteristics of students) and inputs (defiined by the 
resources expended to reach any given level of output). The focus on 
productivity responds primarily to the problems presented by the 
educational system's failure to use technology effectively and its 
non-adaptability. 

Substance is concerned with the need to develop, within the 
educational system, a broader range of authentic educational experiences. 
Although the primary emphasis here is on the overt curriculum - making 
it more relevant to a heterogeneous, rapidly changing society - there 
is also concern for the implicit, hidden curriculum which is often 
more important in deternining wliat and how a student learns. This 
urogram focus responds primarily to the problem of the isolation of the 
aJchools from the mainstreams of life and scholarship. 
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V. PROPOSED KEU PROGRAMS 

In this section, eii;ht ncv program possibilities - two for each 
progran\^ focus - will be described. The programs are presented in 
gciicral terms vith only a ninimum of concrete detail. Questions of 
cost, feasibility, and potential benefits have not been systematically 
examined, although there are plans to do so (see Next Steps below). 
Each description should therefore be regarded as only an illustration 
of a possible program that might be implemented by NIE. However, at 
this point in the planning process, the programs must be considered 
preliminary and tentative formulations rather than our final thinking. 
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PROGRAM I - A PROGRAM IW THE AREA OF ACCESS; 
ADJUSTING INEQUITIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SPENDING 

This is a proposal for NIE to develop workable procedures to 
implement fiscal equalization plans in education. Such plans are 
now in the process of being mandated by the courts, authorized by 
legislation, and studied by State commissions all over the country. 
The following statement "attempts, to show that the problem of inequity 
has been well documented, the technical task of developing formulas 
or models to redistribute funds is underway, and the Judicial and 
legislative groundwork for change is already being established. The 
appropriate step in July 1972, when NIE becomes operational, is most 
likely to be implementation — the knotty problems of matching varied 
proposals for solution to specific circumstances in each State, and 
of gaining the acceptance and cooperation of citizens who may have 
to spend less on their own children and more on the children of the 
. poor in order to achieve equity. 

A. Specific Objectives: 

The problem of creating public awareness and willingness to 
do things differently once a goal has been changed, has seldom been 
addressed by educational R&D. The current fiscal situation not only 
poses a problem to be solved, but also provides a veliicle for study 
of such public behavior change. In keeping, ^J^ith the problem and the 
opportunity for study, we propose the following objectives for this 
program : 

. To define the most ' well-developed formulas for equalization 
so that they can be treated as planned variations in wide- 
Q scale reform. 
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• To work closely with several States in developing the 
forniula variation aost suited to their circumstances, 
specifying a scries of chnn>;cs that incrcincntally roove 
their current system to the proposed reform. 

• To develop and try out information programs at each site 
that will lead to kno\^ledg cable public decisions concerning 
tho proposed fiscal change. 

• To try out the proposed fiscal changes and information 
programs, collecting evaluation data so that the reform 
variation can be treated as experiments. 

. To disseminate gcncralizable elements of the program. 

B. Current Status of Equalization Programs; 

In our country, more public tax raoney is spent » per student, 
to educate the children of the wealthy than the children of the poor. 
This happens because levels of school spending arc largely determined 
by how much local property tax a district can collect. Pri vate Wealth 
aud Public rducation , by Coons, Clune* and Sugarman (2) not only docu- 
ments this difference in spending, but also sho\^s that student ac^^icve- 
mcnt is often directly related to district per-pupil spending, and 
inversely related to tax funds that are available. They consider 
this problem to be a serious violation of the R)urteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, based on the principle that the equality of 
education nay not be a function of wealth other than the total wealth 
of the State. Courts in three States — California, Minnesota, and 
Texas — have accepted this principle and declared that the local 
property tax base of school support is not legal. The courts have 
not, however, devised workable solutions. 

These court rulings are not the first calls for reform. Tax 
changes have often been proposed and adopted to equalize funds 
available for education from district to district. Almost every 



State has some plau for cquali2aticn> but except for Hawaii where the 
State centrally adrainistcrs the school system, no plan is completely 
effective. The most conrrton type uf equalization is the foundation 
plan. In the sinplest forn of this plan, (the State ^establishes a 
dollar level (foundation) of spending — say $500 per p^ipil — which 
is guaranteed to every district if they tax themselves at a certain 
rate (i»e., 1% or more). If the funds raised do not provide the 
established foundation, the State p^^iys the difference as a subsidy. 
At its own option, a district itnay tax itself above the rate required 
to receive the foundation, and rich district.^ typically do so, pro- 
viding lauch nore money for their children's eduratlon. Thus the 
foundation plan provides a floor level on per-pupil expenditures, 
but the amounts provided are often so low that they are nor a 
significant force in equalizing. 

Simple foundation plans are the exception rather than the role; 
finance stru<:turcs in the various States are alnost always a complicated 
cnnibination of foundations, flat grants, varying local shares, and 
Federal grants that are usually provided in the form of categorical 
aid. These State-^to-Sta te variations, which would malce significant 
general reform complicated, have been well documented by the National 
Education Finance Project (K'EFP) . The project staff devised a formula 
to rate the equalizing power of State plans. Plans with the lowest 
conceivable equalizing power would pro^ride either no State funds or 
simply a flat grant to every district. Per-pupil flat grants from 
States to districts would have somewhat more equalizing power, 
followed by plans where pupils in each district are weighted according 



to costs of educating them, and grants are made on the basis of those 
weights. (For example, a vocational student might have a weighted 
score of 2, a kindergarten student 1.5, and a third grade student 1.) 
A higher level of equalisation comes when, even without weighting 
pupils differently, a required local share in proportion to the tax- 
paying ability of the district is deducted for State redistribution 
before the apportionment is made. Finally, the greatest equalization 
occurs when this ability-to-pay factor is combined with apportionment 
on the basis of weighted pupils. Each State finance mechanism was 
defined by NEFP according to these levels and assigned a score. No 
two scores are alike^ making generalizations about needed changes 
very difficult. The highest possible equalization rating of 8.4 
VMS received only by Hav;aii, and the lowest score of 2.295 was 
received by Connecticut. The median score was about 5.1. In States 
with medium and low equalization ratings, some school districts spend 
three times as much as others on each pupil r 

Clearly the problem of inequity in spending is well-documented, 
but one more link must bc^^ considered. It seems an understatement 
to say that differences of 300% in spending are likely to affect 
educational quality. Nevertheless, this link of quality and expendi- 
ture should be established before policy-makers embark on an equalization 
program. Several studies have examined this problem. A recent and 
thorough study was done by Guthrie, et. al.. Schools and Inequality 
(3). They made a careful analysis of data from the State of Michigan, 
showing that when schools receive more money, their pupils get a 
higher quality of education,' have better job opportunities, higher 
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personal income > and more social mobility. 

Not only has the problem been documented, but a number of solutions 
have been proposed. As one example, Coons, Clune, and Sugarman propose 
a District Power Equali2ing (DPE) scheme where each district chooses a 
rate of taxation it is willing to accept, and each tax rate — regardless 
of the number of dollars it produces in a given district — has a pre- 
established per-pupil expenditure associated with it. W:\en the taxes 
raised by a poor district do not reach the amount required by the 
assigned per-pupil expenditure, the State provides a subsidy to meet 
that expenditure. Thus, the per-pupil expenditures increase regularly 
with willingness to tax, even in poor districts. 

The DPE model attempts to grant fiscal reform on the existing 
inefficient configuration of school districts, possibly assuming that 
this configuration is too difficult to change. Other equalizing models 
question this approach. The NEFP developed a computer simulation that 
can manipulate many combinations of Federal, State, and local support 
in alternative models of finance. Their simulation prototype, however, 
was based on a model State with a relatively efficient district organ- 
ization because of the difficulty in developing "a finance plan which 
is equitable to the children and also equitable to the taxpayers in 
a State with inefficient small school districts gerrymandered so as 
to sequester wealth and to disequalize educational opportunity.'* 
(NEFP, vol. 5, p. 266) Guthrie, et. al . , would overcome this problem 
by shifting State support from school districts to individual schools, 
making the school the unit for equalization, instead of the district. 
These and other formulas are fairly well developed, but need clearer 
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specification and application to the varied kinds of real settings 
that exist. 

Administrative and legal support, so necessary to get authoriza*- 
tion for the kinds of technical changes described above, is being 
developed all over the country. At least thirty States are consider- 
ing changes in their complicated finance systems. For example, 
California is contracting with experts to devise needed changes that 
will satisfy its recent court ruling against the local property 
tax. In New York a commission is jxr^t completing its study and 
recommendations for changes for the State. Illinois is just now 
forming such a commission. Even cities are involved, with special 
studies stimulated by law suits in places like VJashington, D.C. and 
Detroit. 

Federal interest and participation in reform measures is probably 
reaching a peak now also. In addition to support for NEFP, the 
President's Coinnission on School Finance has been supported for over 
a year, and is expected to publish recommendations sometime in March 
or April. Newspapers have already announced the possibility of 
President Nixon's proposing a value-added (or national sales) tax 
to help municipalities pay for schools and other services. Finally, 
the pending Higher Education Act authorizes further study of the 
finance problem. 

Though the problem recognition, development of technical solutions, 
and administrative and legislative support described above are being 
accomplished and are very important, they alone cannot solve the 
fiscal problem. Workable procedures must yet be developed for 
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implementing needed fiscal changes in a public setting, and those 
procedures must accommodate individual circumstances in many dif- 
ferent places. This most critical and timely step requires both 
research and development, and is the objective for the proposed 
program described below. 
C. The Proposed Plan: 

The following elements would be involved in the proposed 

plan: 

1. In every case, care would be taken to build upon, 
rather than duplicate, the extensive work already 
under way in this field. The staff would regularly 
exchange information with the informal but broad 
network of individuals and agencies involved in 
the area. 

2. During the Spring of 1972, proposed cqualiznt-ion 
formulas would be carefully defined, including 
identification of true costs, legal barriers, 
and implementation steps, so that these proposals 
could be treated as feasible planned variations 
in change. 

3. Existing systems and possible changes would also 
be defined. Descriptions of each State's finance 
mechanisms are probably available from earlier 
studies, and USOE staff members have been monitoring 
more recent action. 

4. In July 1972, vihen NIE becomes operational, a few 
States might be selected for in-depth case study 
and development of one of the formulas as a plan- 
ned variation in change. Selection could be a 
function of how prototypic the State is, its 
willingness to accept an NIE staff study, its 
apparent readiness for change, or any combina-* 
tion of these factors. Readiness for change 
could be judged informally by data on the 
existence of court cases, pending legislation, 
citizens commissions, apparent public dissatis- 
faction, or unique economic conditions. 



5. 
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The carefully developed solutions could be 
matched or adapted to specific sites where 
case studies have been undertaken. Plans for 
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iraplcraentation nnd evaluation would have to be 
developed. 

6. Public informat"' )n programs vpuld be designed so that 
citizens at each experimental site could be reached 

- whether they watch TV, listen to the radio, or 
read newspapers. Content would concern fiscal 
characteristics of the schools, present finance 
mechanisms, and proposed changes. 

7. At each step of the program^ generali2aibl2 elements 
would be reported, such as: 

- the feasibility of existing equalir.ation proposals 
when applied to real settings; 

- legal and adniristrative changes needed to imple- 
ment equalization plans (e.g., reduction of 
district size, selection of n new unit of State 
support, reallocation of Ft^deral funds received 
by the State, etc.) ; 

incentives that night encourage State adoption 
of equalization plans before court cases force 
the issue (e.g., technical help in devising the 
plan, or transition support from Federal sojurces 
for adopting new plans) ; 

- degrees of change that are publicly acceptable 
(e.g.p using Federal or State funds to raise the 
floor of support in poor districts v;ithout sub- 
tracting from locally-raised support in rich 
districts). 

8. By the end of FY 1973, experimental sites should be 
ready for implementation of solutions that have been 
devised. NIE would continue helping those sites make 
changes and collect evaluation data during 1974 and 
1975 with formal reports and recommendations to 
follow. 



PROGRAM 2 • A PROGPnAM IN Tll£ AREA OF ACCESS: 
PROVIDING 1:DUCAT10NAL SERVICES FOR 
POORLY SERVED CLIENTS 



American education has vell-dcslgned systems for the clients it 
serves, the young who attend elementary, secondary and college level 
schooling. Tliey, however, are only a t!iird of the population in the 
U«S, /jnong the other tvo-thirds are audiences for vhom the creation 
of new educational systens is probably desirable. 

1. Preschool children: Research on early education has had a 
high priority in the educational research effort in the past, and the 
interest in such projects as Head Start and other preschool cliild 
development and day care programs makes it certain that the NIE will 
have a role in research, development and demonstration in early educa- 
tion. 

2. Adolescent "drop-outs" and "push-outs:" Many youngsters 
cannot or will not adapt to the present educational framework, yet 
to leave these youth uneducated and alienated is to risk high social 
costs in uncmployr.icnt , crir:ic and uadcvvijo^u-d human potential. The 
NIE must be concerned v:ith developing opportunities for providing 
instruction at unconventional sites sucli as community centers, jobs, 
homes, and libraries; with the exploration of apprenticeship possi- 
bilities; and with the creation of second chance education for these 
youths. 

3. Adults desiring career educatioai: Included in this group 
are individuals kept j rom advancement by lack of training; skilled 
and professional workers in obsolescent occupations; individuals who 
have changed their interests and \Jish to enter different careers; and 
parents — particularly \v>onen^'^who have taken time out, or have been 
part-tine workers during their child-rearing years. 

4» Adult sub-groups with identifiable educational needs: 
Examples in this group are: parents who need help with understanding 
and satisfying the educational, cocial and health needs of their 
children; adult.s v;iio v;i*ih to enrich their leisure time activities; 
citizens wishing to understand more about social institutions such as 
the judicial system, tlie tax structures, or other aspects of govrrn- 
ment or social life. 

5. Ihc institutionalized: The hospitalized and bed-ridden 
represent an audience Xv^hose lives could be enriched, and whose contri- 
bution to society miglit be enhanced through education. The imprisoned 
criminal population is in heed of large-scale educational services, 
from basic literary to high, fichool equivalency. All need effective 
programs to change thsir attitudes so they can fit into society. 
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6. Older people: Tlierc Is at present no educational system to 
aid older citizens in nakiiig the transition from \cork to retirement, 
snd hardly any educational programs to help the retired become sclf-^ 
sufficient, financially, physically, and psychologically, according 
to the recent i>Jhite KouoO Conference on Aging. 

These audiences total vHill over ten million people, and it is 
clearly impossible for the KIE to develop programs for all of them. 
Sample or pilot programs suitable to some groups should, however, be 
within the NIE's capability. 

An early NIE task, therefore, should be to survey possible educa- 
tional research and development tasks suitable to each new potential 
audience in order to assess the work needed, the costs involved, the 
probable payoffs, and other relevant factors. 

Though not all educational services for new audiences are of equal 
importance, nevertheless strict cost-benefit estir^tes cannot be the 
sole source of judgment for NIE priorities. Education for old people, 
for instance, nay not promise a high yield to the economy in increased 
productivity (though it may reduce social costs), but it may neverthe- 
less be a high priority for the NIE, both because other agencies are 
not confrontin;^ the problem, and because of society's ethical commit- 
ment to this group. 

Cost-benefit analysis is a powerful tool for guiding decisic.is 
about types of educational projects aimed at similar audiences. 
Preliminary NIE planning » therefore, should apply cost-benefit cri- 
tiLjrla within hut not among categories of audiences to be served by 
new educationn]. developments r 

A. Specific Objectives in Each Category. 

For each audience judged to be a* priority group for new educational 
services, thef NIE's objectives might include: 

O 
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- the devclopnient of pilot versions of educational services for 
that client group » and the vide disscudnation of information 
about those pilot projects. 

- budgetary research to inform state and local authorities s^yd 
other Federal agencies on the costs and benefits of the pro* 
vision of the proposed new educational services, e.g., education 
for old people would be of interest to the Administration on 
Aging, and the NIE would design its research to provide poKicy- 
relevant data to the AOA. 

- incremental development of projects to meet specific client needs 
with evaluation of the effectiveness of the services as provided 
by such projects* 

B. Examples of Educational Programs for New Clients 
1, Parent Education: Extensive work in Head Start Project 
Follow Tlirough, as well as research by such authorities as 
Benjamin Bloom, Susan Gray, Burton White, Earl Shaefer, and 
others has indicated the value of educational programs for 
parent:; in iacreasiiig the cognitive achievement of their 
children. At the same time, there are Increasing demands by 
parents and parents-to-be for education In areas where they 
feel unprepared: nutrition, pre-natal and post-natal care of 
children, child-rearing, consumer education, information about 
ways of participating in the education of the child, and 
perhaps interpersonal relations. In addition to these, there 
are kinds of knowledge which the society may idLsh to make 
available to parents or parents-to-be, such as birth control 
information, alternatives to conventional sex-role stereo- 
types, or employment coxinseling. 

To the extent that preparatory studies indicate the value 
of allocating research funds to the development of educational 
systems for parents, the NIE program in this area might consist 
of the following steps: 
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!• Survey of existing parent education projects^ and analysis 
and evaluation of tJxeir components, aims, and results. 

2. Assistance to cd^ac-gtlonal or othar authorities wishing to 
duplicate the validated features of existing programs. 

3. Identification of sites for new experimental progrants. 

4. Creation of experimental programs to lae^t s^pecific perfor- 
mance objectives integrating a variety of approaches, with evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness and cost-benefits of various combinations 
of curriculum and operating styles against these objectives*, 

5. Study oC the incentive structures of hospitals, school 
administrations. State and local governments, and other authori- 
ties; and the ways of manipulating such incentive structures to 
encourage the adoption of proven parent education services. 

6. Studies of newly emerging social needs which would prompt 
changes in the nature of the educational program. 

2. Education for Old People: The recent Vliite House Conference 
on Aging tentatively identified a number of areas in which 
older citizens could bcneiit from educational services, yet 
found that neither the Administration on Aging nor the Office 
of Education has any substantial involvement in the field. 
In only one state. New York, does there exist a division of 
the Department of Education concerned with the needs of old 
people, while the educational efforts of the State Units on 
Aging were found to be minimal. 

As with educational services for other client groups poorly 
served at present, preliminary studies by the NIE will be 
necessary to determine the costs and most productive avenues 
for the development of new educational systems. On the basis 
of work done by the above Wiite House Conference, it is possi- 
ble to list the following as plausible avenues for the NIE*s 
early investigation: 
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- Identification of the educational resources of Anierica's 20 
nillion older people, both to establish needs and to find the extcnC 
to vhich they may be able to assist various educational jurisdic*- 
tions, as instructors, consultants, or helpers. 

- Investigation of the potential of television programming 
especially designed for old people, to infora them of available 
social services, to enrich their leisure tine, or to help then 
in other ways. 

- Experimentation v;ith the opening of conventional educational 
systems at the elementary^ secondary, and college level to retired 
persons, and ways of financing their attendance at those institu- 
tions. 

- Pilot projects in community-based education for the operation 
of consumer cooperatives, non-profit social service organizations, 
handicraft industries or other post-retirement occupations. 

- Experimental work in pre-retirement "transitional" education 
to prepare people on the verge of retirement, and educate them 

to cope with the complex social systems (e.g.. Medicare, Social 
Security, etc.) set up to serve thetj. 

In all such projects NIE work could share some common themes: 

- Efforts would be raade to Identify successful practices 
already vmdervay at State and local levels, and to broaden access 
to information about those successful projects. 

- NiE-sponsored development projects would attempt to integrate 
whatever educational services already exist with more comprehen- 
sive services being developed. 

- NIE research would cover the range of issues from the deter- 
mination of needs through the development of systems to meet those 
needs, the creation of pilot systems and the dissemination of 
information about those systems; and would provide the continuing 
monitoring of operating systems. 

These examples, illustrating the NIE's stance in education for 
parents and old people, suggest the range of activities that might be 
considered in the provision of educational services for other poorly 
served audiences. The determination of needs and the examination of 
alternative program possibilities should be one of the most important 
early research tasks of the NIE. 
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PROGRAM 3 ~ A PROGRAM IN THE AREA OF DECISION-MAKING: 
FOSTERING COMMUNITY IN\^OLVEIIENT 
IN EDUCATION THROUGH CO^DIUNLTY VOUCHERS 

The public schools enjoy virtually monopolistic status in provid- 
ing educational services. Except for the very wealthy and those with 
strong religious convictions, no meaningful choice is available. 
Apparently, however, large numbers of parents have lost confidence in 
the public schools and are dissatisfied with the educational services 
they provide. 

In some communities, alternative schools operating with strong 
parental support have been established, but this is an option open 
only tc those parents who have the time, energy, money, and sophisti- 
cation required to participate effectively. Those parents who live in 
poor neighborhoods are typically unable to exercise this option, and 
have turned instead to the public schools, demanding a greater degree 
of community control. 

In all communities — whether rich or poor — there arc parents who 
would probably welcome the opportunity to make a choice concerning 
where and how their children should be educated. Although it is 
impossible to know how many parents would m^kc use of such an oppor- 
tunity if it were available, there are many reasons to believe that 
the number is not negligible. 

The plan described below provides a mechanism for parents — as 
community groups — to obtain the educational services they want and 
need. Like the plan currently under study by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, it does so by providing- parents with a voucher, but the 
voucher is extended not to individuals, but to parent groups acting 
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in concert to select and ijapleiaent an alternative education for their 
children. 

Parents in different communities arc likely to have different 
needs, and no one solution is certain to be best for all. Consequent- 
ly, this proposal calls for the development of the community voucher 
to meet local educational needs as expressed through parental choice. 

A. Specific Objectives; The proposed plan calls for an experi- 
mental development of the community voucher scheme. Specifically it 
is designed to: 

~ provide parents, the consumers and clients of educational 
services, with an opportunity to purchase such services from a 
variety of producers through the mechanism of a community voucher; 

- provide residents in a local community with a choice among 
educational alternatives through the development of a preferential 
voting mechanism; 

- establish a procedure for providing parents with information 
concerning the performance of the public schools and any alterna- 
tive schools in which they may be interested; 

- study the effects of preferential voting on parent choices 

as between the local public schools and the alternatives available; 

- examine the effects on the public schools when such choices 
are available to parents; 

- study the ways in which the educational services purchased 
by community vouchers affect parental satisfaction and the 
learning of students. 

B. The Proposed Plan: The basic elements of the proposed plan . 
might be as follows: 

1. Educational vouchers v;ould be issued by an authorized 
State agency to a locally-established community group* Indivi- 
dual parents, not affiliated with a community group, would not 
be eligible to receive a voucher. 

2. The community group that receives a voucher would consist 
of parents or guardians of school-age children who, in a local 
preferential election, indicated a desire to obtain alternative 
schooling for their children instead of sending them to the 
local public schools. Other community members could also be 
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part of the sroup in order to insure broad representation and 
support. 

3. The dollar value of the, voucher would depend on the number 
of students to be served. The money v:ould be derived from Federal, 
State, and local sources in a pattern and amount consistent with 
that of the local public schools. In no case would per-pupil 
expenditures represent an amount lower than the existing level of 
support in the local public schools. Under certain circumstances, 
however, it might prove necessary to increase the per-pupil 
expenditure for the community group electing to receive a vouclier 
if it could be shown that the local leviil of support did not meet 
cojTununity needs. 

A. The voucher would be administered jointly by representatives 
of the community group and a local voucher agency. This agency 
would have a small NIE-supportcd staff that would work with commun- 
ity groups to implement a voucher system. The agency would provide 
information to community representatives and parents interested in 
the voucher plan, facilitate public discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the plan, and would assist in the development 
of the local voucher system if, in a preferential election, a 
community group (ot groups) who wanted to establish alternative 
voucher-supported educational services \:as identified. The local 
voucher agency v;ould function in a facllitative role and would 
provit'o needed ad::;i;:istrativa and regulatory services. It vould 
not, however, monitor the performance of the community group. 

5. Guidelines for obtaining and using a community voucher 
might be developed cooperatively by the NIE, the State Education 
Department, local representatives of the public schools, and 
coinniunity leaders. Communities under court order to desegregate 
the local public schools would be ineligible to apply, and the 
voucher could not be used by any community group to insure racial 
segregation. However, the guidelines could stipulate that, as 
long as public policy is not violated, conditions for obtaining 
vouchers and constraints on their use would be minimal. 

6. An approved voucher school could he a new school especially 
created to fill an expressed community need, or it could be an 
existing alternative school. It would be required to accept the . 
voucher as full payment or tuition, and would not be permitted to 
charge tuition beyond the value of the voucher. Voucher schools 
would be required to accept any student as long as it had vacancies, 
and to develop fair and uniform pupil personnel policies to insure 
non-discrimination* 

7. The local board of education would be responsible for 
administering the public schoo3s, and for providing educational 
services for students whose parents did not elect to send tliem 
to a voucher-supported alternative school. 
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The effectiveness of the conmiunity voucher plan, as described above 
must be developed experimentally through a demonstration project 
design'od to meet specific program objectives. Before such a field 
test is car ied out, however, it will be necessary to formulate the pro 
gram in greater detail. Specifically, the following steps are pro- 
posed: 

1. Conduct an in-depth feasibility study: Since OEO is 
currently experimenting with another type of voucher plan, NIE would 
study the history of that effort and, hopefully, avoid a repetition 
of whatever errors this first effort may have produced. As a prelude 
to developing a set of guidelines, we would sharpen the ground rules, 
under which the. program would operate, deciding such matters as the 
definition of "coi:miunity," the best procedures for administering a 
voucher plan, an appropriate development strategy, and procedures for 
the evaluation of results. At this stage in the planning, it would 
also be necessary to construct a viable plan for designing and organ- 
izing local voucher agencies and for developing a mechanism to assess 
community preferences. 

2. Locate several communities where a field test is possible: 
NIE would begin the experiment on a small scale, involving no more 
than two or three communities at the outset. Although specific 
criteria for site selection v/ould be developed during the course of 
the feasibility study, NIE should probably be guided by the existence 
of such elements as: 

- apparent community interest in the plan; 

- the community's ability to develop alternative schools if 
such schools do not already exist; 

- the willingness of public school authorities to cooperate; 
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- the non-existence of legal harriers, or the possibility of 
removing such barriers; 

- evidence of real need for. an example of reform in the school 
district or community. 

3. Establish a local voucher agency, inform the community of 
the plan, and arrange a preferential election. A number of procedures 
would have to be worked out in detail before NIE could proceed to this 
stage. However, plans for providing information about the voucher 
scheme to parents and students would probably include radio and TV 
announcements, bulletins and flyers to State Education Departments, 
school superintendents, local schools, and the availability of NIE 
staff to meet with interested community or school groups. Presumably 
coimnunities would need assistance in holding a preferential election; 
NIE might perhaps provide this assistance by helping to organize a 
town or community meeting to discuss issues, and by providing examples 
of preferential ballots. 

4. Assist in implementing voucher schools for those communities 
which elect to have them. Prior to establishing any voucher-supported 
schools, a community would need information on educational alternatives. 
NIE would have provided much of this information during stage three 
(above), but would also continue to work- with communities in obtaining 
the additional information which mlglit be needed to set up such 
schools. In addition, NIE might help communities send out bids, 
review incoming proposals, and negotiate contracts with suppliers of 
educational services. VTIienever a community expresses a need for a 
particular kind of information or service, NIE would have to be able 

to respond. 

o 
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5* Document and evaluate the experiment,. If generalizable 
elements are to be isolated from this experimentation, it is impera- 
tive to have good documentation about the problems and dif f icult;ies 
encountered in each stage. Additionally, a sensitive evaluation plan 
must accompany the stages of planning, development, and implementation. 
As the program is implemented, specific featur^^s would necessarily be 
altered to reach performance criteria, and NIE would accord:?>ngly 
document and evaluate each stage of this effort o 
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PROGRAM 4 - A PROGRAM IN THE AREA OF 
DECISION-yJUCING: EXPERIMENTATION 
WITH ALTERNATIVE VOTING TECHNIQUES 

Increasing numbers of parents are demanding greater participation 
in educational decision-making, and increasingly are refusing to 
^support bond issues for their local schools. It is not clear to 
what extent there is a genuine conflict between school administrators 
on the one hand and parents and taxpayers on the other, but it is 
apparent that many people believe that the trouble with public edu- 
cation is that it is "efficient** only with respect to the goals of 
educators. Of course, the basic vehicle created to regulate and 
bring top.ether the preferences of the public and the "professional" 
interests of the school administrators is the elected school board 
(or tho school board appointed by an elected official). These officials 
have, over the years, removed decision-making on matters of school 
policy from parents and citizens, with the school professionals 
persuading the various lay groups that they are most qualified to make 
such decisions. Yet, there is evidence that the school leaders do not 
make strong, responsive policy changes. In the fiscal area, for 
example, there has been a surprisingly constant mix of resource 
allocations over the last 50 years. That is, proportions of money 
spent on administration, instruction, plant operation, plant maintenance, 
other school services, summer schools, adult education, and community 
services have shown no sharp changes. This constancy of input mix 
over a period of time when the demands on education, our technical 
knowledge, and the aggregate level of resources devoted to education 
have changed significantly appears, a priori , to be the result of an 
Q 'nflexible, non-adaptive educational system. Add to this the fact 
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that the public usually has but one choice in bond elections — ''y^^" 
or "no" to a specified amount of money — and it isn't surprising that 
citizens have a feeling of non-involvement in the decision-making pro- 
cess and growing frustration at their lack of power. 

This program purposes a solution that is based on the following 
hypotheses : 

1. Individuals will support a higher level of expenditures for 
education when the goals and services provided by the educational 
institutions more closely approximate their own preference, and when 
they feel that they have some involvement in the decision process 
which determines the size and composition of these expenditures. 

2. Allowing citizen preferences to influence the allocation of 
educational resources will prociote a morvi responsive system than now 

. exists, so that expenditures — if not necessarily higher — are at least 
used more effectively. 

There is theoretical as well as empirical support for these 

hypotheses. The theory of social choice suggests that individuals 

will choose to support public expenditures at a higher level when the 

composition of these expenditures more closely reflects their own 

preferences (4), and a statistical study of the fiscal performance of 529 

school districts concluded that the combination of public vote and 

relatively modest pupil enrollment is effective in maintaining the 

school district's economic performance. Tliis empirical study xound 

that wealth is highly significant, but not more so than public vote . 

(5). 

With this kind of evidence, and because voting is the most v;idely 
accepted means by which decision-making authorities can determine 
social preferences, we believe that the public vote should be more 
widely employed as a means of making decisions and reflecting 
^ community preferences in education. Voting procedures should be 
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developed so that they can be used to determine not only the level of 
educational expenditures, but also the composition of educational 
goods and services as provided by the system. 

A. Specific Objectives: 

This proposal calls for the development, tryout, and 
evaluation of: 

1. Unconventional voting procedures that allow tax|:>ayGrs to 
determine: a) levels of educational spending for curricular and 
capital outlays; b) tax sources that are the most acceptable means of 
educational support; and c) broad policy matters in their local 
school districts. 

2. Procedures for informing the public about local educational 
decision-inrJcing, and insuring thair active involvement so that voting 
decisions are based upon knowledge and understanding of the issues. 

B. Ihe Troposed Plan: 

1. To examine the feasibility of several alternative voting 

plans for school spending, including at least the following: 

— A system of multiple-choice voting, as contrasted to the present 
all-or-nothing choice that typically exists. This system, as 
illustrated in Figure 2, could allow choices in spending levels, in 
items to be paid for, and in most acceptable sources of taxation. 
Thus, a given individual might vote for a school costing one million 
dollars if it is financed by either an increase in the sales tax (IB) 
or the income tax (IC) , while voting for a school costing one-and-a- 
half million dollars only if it is financed by an increase in the 
income tax (IIC). Any number of expenditure proposals could be com- 
bined with any number of tax proposals, limited only by the require- 
ment of keeping the ballot manageable. 

— A system of plurality voting or unit ranking, in which the winning 
alternative is chosen on the basis of the total score obtained by 
summing each voter's ranking of the ;available alternatives. For 
example, consider the preferences of individuals X, Y, and Z for the 
alternatives ^ (a) , (b), (c) , and (d) as reflected in the rankingi? 
shown in the table below, where a vote of 1 indicates the most 
^preferred alternative. Under the present mechanism of majority rule. 
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FICURE 2 

Multiple-Choice Voting 

!• Construction of a school at the cost of one million dollars 
to be financed byi 

A. a - mil increase in the 

property tax Yes No X 

B. a - percent increase 

in the city sales tax Yes X No 



€• a - percent surtax on 

the city income tax Yes X No 



II. Construction of a school at the cost of one-and-a^-half-million 
dollars to be financed by: 

A. a - tnil Increase in 

the property tax Yes No X 



B. a - percent increase 

in the city sales tax Yes No 

C. a - percent surtax on 

the city income tax Yes X Ko 
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alternative (a) would be chosen. Under the plurality rule, however, 
alternative (b) would be chosen* Use of the plurality rule would take 
account of Individuals Z*s strong opposition to alternative (a) — rank- 
ing (a) last — and the relatively weak, preference of both individuals 
X and Y for alternative (b) over (a), ranking (b) first and (a) 
second. 

Table 1 
Alternatives 



(b) ( c) (d) 

XI 2 4 3 

Individuals Y 1 2 3 4 

Z 4 1 2 3 

Totals 6 5 9 10 



In this case, v.'ciglitlug of Minority vievjy would ciltci* the outcome 
that would have resulted from the U5»c of majority rule. 

— A point voting system which would allow individuals to reveal the 
intensity of their feellnp,s. For e::.-implc, each voter might be given 
one hundred points which he could allocate to the various alternatives 
in relation to tlie relative weight that each carried in his preference 
function. The follo\t7ing allocation of points (IVale 2 ) would be 
consistent witli the above rankings given by individuals X, Y, and Z to 
the alternatives (a), (b) , (c), and (d) . 

Table 2 
Alternatives 



(b) (c) (d) Total 



28 20 22 100 

10 6 4 100 

32 29 24 100 



M 

X ,30 

Individuals Y 80 
Z 15 



Totals 125 70 55 50 300 
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With c point voting systcn, alternative (a) would again be chosen over 
alternative Cb). This results from individual Y's preference for his 
first choice (a) ov^r his sacord choice (b) . On the other hand, if 
Individual Y had a preference structure similar to that of individual 
X, alternative (b) would be chosen over alternative (a) even though 
both X and Y would have a slight preference for (a) over (b). The 
total points for alternative (a), (b) , (c), and (d) under these con- 
ditions would be 75, 88, 69, and 68 respectively. Here point voting 
would lead to the same final ranking of alternatives as plurality or 
unit voting. 

2» To an. ure that educational decisions that should appro- 
priately be mad' y professional educators and administrators are 
carefully defined and left to them, the public would not be consulted 
on decisions which involve specific technical matters. The appro- 
priate items for ballots would be worked out in each individual 
community. 

3- The precise methodology for the experiment would be defined 
during a feasibility study to be done in the coming spring. However, 
an example might be as follows: Several districts that are about to 
have bond elections could be selected as experimental sites on the 
basis of public interest in change, lack of success in current bond 
issues, and variation in size, geographic location, and wealth. A 
contractor (perhaps the League of Women Voters, or local units of the 
National Committee for Support of Public Schools) might be selected in 
each district to develop alternative ballots and sponsor experimentation 
with them. A sample (say every fifth voter) would be asked to fill 
out a second ballot along with his official one. Each community could 
probably test many feasible niw kinds of ballots, with technical 
assistance from NIE» 

4. Public information programs would be developed so that 
^ ^Itizens at each experimental site could be reached before voting 
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experiments occur. The programs could explain prx>cedural changes, 
consequences of available choices, and benefits of the new voting pro- 
cedures. For example, if a decision is to be made on the location of 
a new school, the information program would have to include knowledge 
of the expected population growth in different areas of the city. 
Evaluation of the information system as well as each voting procedure 
would be part of the program. 

5. Results of the new balloting systems would be analyzed and 
reported for each community. A post-survey would determine coirimunity 
reactions to the new information program, the kinds of ballots, and 
the results. 

6. A conference of local contractors would discuss results 
and make recommendations. Reiuit.s would bo published nnd discussed 
with such organizalions as the Education Commission of the States, 
State Departments of Education, and the Association of School 
Adminis trators . 

7. If the new voting procedures prove to be successful, NIE 
might concider writing suggested legislation for States, or seeking 
other organizations (for example, OEO or OE) that could support 
technical assistance in writing such legislation. 
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PROGRAM 5 - A PROGR-*\M IN TllE ARE^V OF PRODUCTIVITY: 
THE UNBUNDLING OF IIIGLIER EDUCATION 

Institutions of higher education perform several different functions 
tied together in one package and offered to students on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. This monopolistic practice enables institutions to 
resist the introduction of technology or other innovative practices 
that might be more cost effective for the individual clients. Further, 
furnishing unneeded and undesired servif^s, and requiring students to 
purchase these appears wasteful of botr iistitutional and student 
resources. The program proposed here designed to shov; the feasibi- 
lity of unbundling the educational services provided by colleges and 
universities. It is anticipated that when this is done, an increase 
in productivity vill follow. 

Colleges and universities serve a variety of functions. Among 
the most important are: 

1. An educative function, by imparting information to students, 
and by instructing them in the skills and methodologies appropriate 

to the discipline or profession in which they are interested. 

2. A credentialing function, by certifying educational attain-^ 
ment through the awarding of degrees. 

3. A distributive function, by attempting to match students 
with schools and programs appropriate to their interests and abilities. 

4. A social function, by providing the student with an insti- 
tutional context with which he can identify. 

5» A role-model function, by providing the student with 
opportunities to interact witli individuals v:ho enjoy high-status 
academic occupations. 

These functions vary in importance and value to different students. 

At present, a student who wants just one service or v;ants selected 

portions puryeyed by different institutions through variable periods 
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of time cannot purchase what he needs. Courses are packaged into 
credit hours, credit hours are packaged into curriculums, final exami- 
nations follow fixed schedules, specific substance is conveyed through 
one specific medium without the possibility of choosing one's own mode 
of instruction. 

The anti-trust lav:3 of the U.S. prohibit American firms from 
tying the sale of a weaker product to the sale of a more desired 
product. Yet. this is apparently what institutions of higher education 
do. All of the functions of education are tied together, and the 
student at any particular institution is forced to buy them all. 
Furthermore, within each function, desired services are tied to 
undesired services (e.^,. , good teachers are tied to bad; students 
must fulfill certain ''requirements" no matter what their current goals; 
time and site may or may not be convenient for the student who wants 
to work v:hile studying, etc.) 

A. Specific Objectives: 

The program proposed here is designed to meet the following 
objectives: 

- A plan will be developed and implemented to demonstrate 
the feasibility of separating into discrete ^'industries** (both 
profit and non-profit) a variety of educational services. 

- Specific unbundled services will be developed incrementally • 
until they can compete successfully with the traditional total- 
package arrangement. 

- Parallel with the creation of such unbundled educational 
industries, fiscal plans will be developed enabling students to 
avail themselves of the services to be offered^ 

B. Tlie Proposed Plan: 

1. 'riie Educative Function: Portions of this component already 
exist in the *form of the current knowledge industry. Additional invest- 



ments, particularly seed money, will probably be needed in such areas 
as the production of model courses via interactive cable TV, educa- 
tional video cassettes, and computer terminals • Insofar as possible, 
courses should be self-contained and independent of specific sites of 
instruction. For the natural sciences, this will involve the ingenious 
design of laboratory experiences, conceivably modeled on the British 
Open University home experiment kits. It would appear that this 
function can be largely performed by the private sector, once profit 
potential is demonstrated. 

2. The Credentialing Function: Credentialing and accredita- 
tion agencies could be developed to fill several functions: test- 
drafting, test-making, credit and degree awarding, grading, and perhaps 
assigning performance-oriented tasks (writing of papers, experimental 
investigations, developing a piece of curriculum in the case of a 
prospective teacher, financial analysis of a development project for a 
future economist, etc.). Choices of grading systems could be available 
to students. Accreditation agencies could award diplomas both on the 
basis of their own grades and those of other firms. Competing agencies, 
some perhaps profit-oriented, should be encouraged. If choice is 
available, quality should be regulated by the market place; e.g., 
chemists certified by ACS might be preferred for industrial or academic 
employment over graduates with chemistry majors from an undistinguished 
institution. 

3. Ihe Distributive Function: Agencies, other than colleges 
and universities, that could carry out a distributive education function 
would be a fairly new phenomenon in the U.S., although a network of 
counseling arid tutoring services exists in the Soviet Union for 
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correspondence students. Different types of advice might be purchas- 
able: how to put together for oneself a specific package aimed at 
some career or avocational goal; intensive tutoring with choices of 
the type of tutoring desired (human one-to-one interaction, technolog- 
ically mediated drill-and-practice) ; pacing for students who are not 
highly self-motivated through a systen of fines, forfeits, and dunning. 
That this kind of service can be profitable has already been demonstra- 
ted by the increasing business for college placement agencies and the 
informal, but highly effective, tutoring and infornation services 
(ratings of teachers and courses) developed by students, for students, 
on many campuses • Clearly, however, the range of services and their 
availability need to be expanded. 

4. Tlie Social Function: Investment of Federal funds to 
duplicate this function does not appear appropriate. Students are 
likely to form their own aggregations, perhaps around tutoring centers, 
or unconnected to their academic activities (e.g., Woodstock, Fort 
Lauderdale, community action groups). Also, those students who highly 
value exclusivity and social connections would continue to go to high- 
status institutions, being willing to purchase the package in order to 
gain these benefits. 

5. The Role-Model Function: A system of supported internships 
in industry and the non-profit service sector (public institutions, 
government, social service agencies) will allov; experience with a 
much broader range of occupations than are modeled in institutions 

of higher education. Initial Federal funding of internships may 
demonstrate their usefulness to both student and employer so that they 
Q ay become self-supporting. Responsibility on tlie part of practitioners 
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and job holders for apprenticeship education, already accepted by the 
medical, research, and skilled labor professions, will also be encour- 
aged through such an initiative. 

6. Student Support: Existing schemes for student support will 
have to be adapted to allow poor students equal access to the variety 
of services. Perhaps individuals could be allocated a specific amount 
of money, duplicating current support available for a college education, 
to be spent at the individual's discretion for educational services. 
Presiunably, he would try to "buy the most for his money." This would 
not only allow many more options for students now in a position to go 

to college, but would make it feasible for poor individuals to obtain 
higher education, even if they need to work while doing it, or are 
not within comrnuting distance of an inexpensive (or free) city or 
state university. 

7. Evaluation: As an appreciable number of students avail 
themselves of the services to be offered, comparative studies of out- 
comes need to be made. Component'; to be examined would include costs, 
career success (both obtaining desirable jobs and performance in those 
jobs), acadenic attainment, social and psychological effects on the 
individual and family, etc. 

r 

The purpose of thi.'.; set of activities is to introduce greater 
flexibility and productivity into the system of higher education. It 
is expected that, even if competing services become viable, many 
institutions will continue to function much as they do now, since 
their packa;3ing will he so good as to attract a sizeable number of 
students who prefer them to unbundled higher education. 

o 
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Clearly, NIE cannot simultaneously undertake the full range of 
activities necessary to make separate educational services available 
to all students as an alternative to existing institutions of higher 
education. Hence, a time-sequenced series of activities would need 
to be initiated in order to build the crucial components over a 
period of years . - 

1. Unless credentialing mechanisms could be made available, 
assuring a student credit (grades, course credits, degrees, etc.)> 
for achievement and performance at least equivalent to that obtainable 
through traditional means, he v^ould not be in a position to choose 
alternative forms of instruction. Hence, the extension of external 
credentialing is one of the first activities NIE might have to support. 
Existing agencies could be funded to opand their current programs, 
for instcincc: 

- the college level exn;iiination program sponsored by ETS; 

- the effort by New York State through the Regents External 
Degree Progrcim; 

- evaluation mechanir;r.3 being developed by University-Without- 
Walls based on performance criteria; 

- explorations by community-oriented state colleges, on how 
to award credits for '*lifc experience'*; 

Future steps in this area could include identification of other 

agencies that would be likely candidates to develop proficiency tests 

and stimulate their entry into the field. Examples are: 

- Professional societies; 

- High School equivalency examination boards; 

- Testing agencies such as the Psychological Corporation; 

- Industrial corpointions already using test mechanisms for 
internal decision-makings 
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It may be anticipated that, at il:ist, any expansion in testing 
and evaluation activities would be through cxiiiting institutions of 
higher education, as is true of CLEP nou. As other components of an 
unbundled system were strengthened, however, the credentialing agencies 
could be expected to become autonomous in their operations, offering 
their services either through other institutions or directly to the 
student himself. 

2. The student x^ould need access to alternatives for acquiring 
Icnowledge. A two-pronged support program by NIE might be called for 
here: 

a. Development of additional curricular materials which could 
be studied independently of institutional setting: 

- Introductory courses developed by professional societies 
(text, correspondence honc;;ork and qui^^scs, tutorial guidelines 
for tutor-centers at local universities or community centers) to 
meet Die requirements o- tlieir proficiency exams. 

- Extension of the University-of-the-^Air to cable television 

at three to six sites with existing irstallations . For the present, 
the courses should be developed with th^i cooperation of local 
universities, who might be \;illing to give credit. Market surveys 
should be used to establish the most highly desired courses, 
optir.al times for broadcasting to the }io:r»e, and projected enroll- 
ments. 

- cooperative efforts bctvjeen institutions of liiglier education 
and industrial concerns to design specialized portable courses 

to be offered at plant sites, in hones, at community centers, as 
well as on canjpus, and which v^'ould lead to an upgrading of employ- 
ment. 

b. There may be many channels of education already available 
in a cominunity, but the student would need help in identifying thc^^e 
and putting them together in appropriate ways. 

- creation of inventories of .leading resources. The University- 
Vi thout-Walls is already devclopinp^ such center?; in embryonic forns 
at each of tlie sites where it is opcr«'iling. Such inventories could 
be constructed for several local situations, but also at a broader 
level of use. 
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- advisory systems for studcnta not formally attached to 
specific institutions. Early foci for the establislunent of these 
are the teacher-advisor uatworka already heing set up by a number 

of experimental colleges, and the informal student advisory services 
existing on moiy large campuses. 

3. NIE might fund a limited number of internships for indivi- 
duals engaged in studjr at the undergraduate level. Enough sites could 
be supported (20 to 50) to represent a large variety of careers and 
types of institutions, both private and public. Federal funds might 
be used to subsidize part of the interns' salaries, and provide 
released time of permanent staff for supervision and training. 

4. Studies might be funded to develop support mechanisms for 
students wishing to take advantage of a variety of educational and 
credentialing components. Two particularly promising possibilities 
are; 

- credit banks for four years of higher education, allowing 
drawing rights by individuals as they perceive the need for 
specific kinds of education and credentialing. The government 
could, for instance, guarantee each citizen 15 years of free 
education, but with no particular specification as to how and 
when the ''education credits" were to be used. Presumably, 
trustees (parents or guardians) would be using available vouchers 
for an individual's early education, but at age 18 (or preferably 
even earlier, say at age 15) the individual himself might decide 
what use to make of the educational funding available to him. 
Clearly, detailed feasibility studies and development of fiscal 
support plans are necessary before such schemes can be evaluated! 
and tried out, 

- full funding of higher ^education. In the case of this 
mechanism, a variety pf proposals have already been worked out 
in some detail (Weisbrod and Hansen for the State of Wisconsin; 
Armacost et.al., for the State of Kansas; Sirs-gell, Schrock & 
Yordan in a fienqral scheme usmg the Federal Income tax system! 
for repayment of long-term loaus, etc.). NIE anight support 
evaluation of the various schemes for feasibility of early 
implementation, and subsequently support their testing out in 
several sitGts (nurmer depending on readiness and size of geo- 
graphic subunit, e.g., individual institutions, state-wide system, 
all institutions in a mc2tropolitl:an a-rea, etc.). Wliile firsst trials 
of full-funding schemes are lika;ly to be institution-centered, such 

^ mechanisms, if successilul, will ciilearly advance the fiscal power of 
FRir individual buyer in a diversIfjLed and competitive educational 

LJb!^ marketplace » 
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PROGRAM 6 - A PROGRAII IN THE AREA OF PRODUCTIVIVY: 
STIMULATING GREATER USE OF TECHNOLOGY 
IN EDUCATION 

The last quarter century has been characf^rized by radical 
advances in the coinrnunicatiors media. One need only think of 
the impact on most individuals — particularly children — of 
mass television-viewing, or the industrial and technological 
changes wrought by the advent of high-speed computing devices. 
Marshall McLuham has made career of popularizing his views on 
the results of these developments; other somewhat more sober 
futurists (e.g., Peter Drucker and Alvin Tofler) have also commented 
on tiae current and' forseeable future changes in our society 
directly ascribable to the speeded-up communication process. 

Iiitercstingly , the new techuoiogies have made very little 
differ^ence in the one endeavor totally concerned with communi- 
cation, namely the educational system of the country. True, new 
subfiiClds (c»g. , film production and computer sciences) have been 
introduced on scma campuses, and prospective science professionals 
learn new techniques necessary to their careers. But the way in 
which the substance of education at all levels and in most fields 
is commvunicated remains essentially unchanged, despite investments 
running Into hundreds of million doll>rrs. Why the unwillingness 
or inability of educational systciris and institutions to tcke ad- 
vantage of the nc\7 communications technologies? 

- Systems and institutions of education are essentially 
conservative and static. Their heaviest investments 
are in staff, and then In buildinf^s. Neither are easy 
to convert to new practices, nor can they be quickly 
Q elicninatcd and renlaced by up-to-date elements. 
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- Initial investment to install effective new coimu^ ication 
technology is often high. At a tiiue of financial crisis 
for tjchool systems and universities, funds nust be used 
for maintenance of the operation rather than its improve- 
ment, even though such improvenent would prove cost 
effective i:i the long run. 

- While appropriate mechanical devices are available, 
intellectually respectable substance (i.e., software) 
is often missing, R&D having been largely concentrated 
on hardware. Tlie failures of teaching machines and 
closed-circuit educational television are largely 
ascribable to this fact. 

- Too little is kno«rn about the man-machine inti^rface in 
the learning process. \^iat part of information purveying 
is most effectively done via a non-human mediator? For 
v/hat age levels and what types of learning is the physical 
presence of a human being indispensable? What little 
evidence we have does not always bear out popular notions: 
In an experiment in Brooklyn *s Brownsville section, both 
elementary school children and adole^scents appeared to 
make better progress V7hen taught to read via a mechanized 
responsive cnvj ronment system, perhnps because the neutral 
machine was endlessly patient and voiced no adverse 
criticisms. At the Oaklcaf School, snail children learn 
to use the well-arranged storage and retrieval system of 
learning units without adult help. The independence and 
purposeful activity of six- and seven-year olds in such 

a setting is in marked contrast to traditional primary 
classrooms. 

- Development in the knowledge industry has been most 
active in areas where quick profit returns were to be 
anticipated. After some initial investments in develop* 
ing educational applications, many profit-making concerns 
have withdrawn from this activity, in favor of sure-fire 
educational products (such as textbooks) where markets 
and sales techniques are establislied and well understood. 

The recent history of the application — or lack thereof — of 
communications technology to education makes it clear that no advance- 
ment is to be expected without v/ell-planncd Federal initiatives. And 
yet, increases in productivity in niost fields share the two common 
elements of competiti n and mechanization, the latter generally 



^♦•♦•.ended by coaversion from labor-intensive to capital-intensive 
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operation. The program activity suggested above under the title 
'•The Unbundling of lii^her Education*' is one attempt to introduce 
competition into the system; the activities sketched below are 
aimed at using technology to increase productivity, 

A. Specific Objectives of this Program: 

- To establish a firm base for systematic experimentation 
in v/hich educational technology is introduced with a 
specific focus on productivity; 

- To conduct experiments that have a high potential for 
pay-off ; 

- On basis of such experiments, to support viable models 
of effective use of technology in education. 

B. The Proposed Plan: 

1. Contract for studies examining the history of R&D in 
educational technology in order to identify the crucial factors 
leading to successful applications in specific instances, while 
inhibiting broader use. While a considerable literature exists 
in this field, there is as yet no critical analysis available to 
allow the setting of priorities based on likely pay-offs for 
further investments in educational technology. 

A variety of media could be included in the NIE 

studies: 

- closed-circuit educational television; 

cable television, in and out of formal instructional 
settings ; 

- radio and audio cassettes; 

- films, video tape, and audio tape cassettes; 

- computer-assisted instruction 
• - computer-managed instruction 
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- communication satellites, 

- and "old--f ashioned'* media such as printed texts, 
correspondence instruction with suitable counseling 
and tutoring , etc . 

Each of these media could be examined along several 

dimensions: 

- educational effectiveness, for both the cognitive 
and affective growth of students; 

- costs, for start-up and for continuing operations; 

- suitability for specific settings: age levels, 
subject matter, physical environment, human support 
components , etc. ; 

- political and social factors facilitating or impeding 
• adoption; 

- anticipated contribution to productivity. 

2. On the basis of such studies, the most promising opportun- 
ities could be identified. A second input component is likely to 
result from the current efforts of the Committee on Automation Oppor- 
tunities in the Service Areas, particularly its Education Panel. 
Possible choices for next steps are already emerging from the extant 
literature, for instance: 

- a community college with a very small campus that 
invests its capital in equipment rather than physical 
plant. Teaching would be conducted mainly in the 
home or in small decentralized and infrequent 
groupings of students. 

- computer-assisted instruction in basic skills in 
elementary school, with attendant rearrangement 
of student-- teacher ratio and diversification of 
staffing, including use of community aids and 
other paraprof essionals . 

We would need;, however, tO: marshal and analyse the 

^available evid,cnce much more thoroughly before launching into 
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such specific initiatives. 

3. Once initiatives are identified and priorities set, there 
might bo some limited studies or experiments testing the assumptions 
made and filling in information gaps. Several examples, some already 
underway, will illustrate what types of projects coulc' constitute 
this phase: 

a study of incremental costs in providing specific 
social ervic<?s via cable TV, assuming, as a given, 
installation costs and subscription to currently 
available programs. Included v<;ould be specified 
educational programs, health care (e.g., diagnostic) 
services, fiscal transactions (e.g., credit, payment 
of bills, etc.). Such a study is now being proposed 
to NSF by the Mitre Corporation and will probably 
be funded <, 

- a test of computer-aided instruction at the junior 
college level, with a view toward establishing base 
line information on costs; suitability^ to various 
settings; and educational outcomes of two entirely 
different systems, one with large central computing 
facilities and numerous terminals and an easy pro- 
gramming language designed for local curriculum 
development, the other with on-site mini-computers 
and a cc^ntrally developed curriculum. This kind of 
experimentation is long-range (five years) and 
costly ($10-15 million). It is, however, as indis- 
pensable to the vjide-scale introduction of educational 
technology as any pilot plant, model plane, or limited 
metrolincr service to the upgrading of the industries 
involved. 

- production of a comTnon-corc curriculum to be conveyed 
via advanced telecommunication networks serving' ex- 
tended districts. Core facilities already exist in 
the Coast Community College district, for instance, 
and in the television network set up by SUN"Y in 
cooperation v;ith local ETV stations. NIE might 

fund the development of substantial amounts of 
curriculum material, so tlv^t as much as half of 
lower division instruction for participating insti- 
tutions could be taught via the telecommunications 
networks. 
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4, A second-stage effort in which the most promising of 
the developments studied and tested' in 3. (above) might be imple- 
mented in several sites (five to ten), A subactivity could be 
the support of project? to overcome shortcomings identified in 
the preceding phase, such as improvements in accessing mechanisms 
(terminals) or in curricula substance, better mixes of human-machine 
components, more astute management of social and political environ- 
ments, etc. It is likely that this phase would be even more costly 
than 3. , but attached to these costs would be a high degree of 
confidence that the investments made would indeed result in enhancing 
educational productivity. 

5. Widespread introduction of proven technologies in 
appropriate settings. This phaue would be buyond the concerns of 
NIE, except for advisory and seed raoney support to assure successful 
installation. At this point, such a program area might be transferred 
to another operational unit of NIE, such as the Office of Practices. 
Continued monitoring of adopted innovations will be necessary to 
assure the introduction of cost-effective changes as advances are 
ma.de in communications technology. 
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PROGRAM 7 - A PROGRAM IN THE AREA OF SUBSTANCE: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEME SCHOOLS 

The American educational systein has been largely indifferent, and 
often hostile, to the racial, ethnic, and linguistic diversity in the 
U. S. Traditionally, the schools have been regarded as a central 
aspect of the '*melting pot." Their purpose was to. "americanize" 
young people, and to enable them to pursue conventionally-defined goals. 
As a consequence, the public schools are basically traditional and 
Inflexible at a time when creativity and adaptiveness are urgently 
needed. In addition, the schools depend upon practices that are 
sanctioned by the conventional wisdon of educational professionals, 
with little or no regard for student or parent viewpoints. In the 
mutiinl ndjustnc^nt of the uludent and the school, it is primarily the 
student who must make most of the adjustments. Tlie schools have not 
been cons^jicuously successful in responding to the new needs created 
by ethnic diversity, nor can they fully accommodate children with 
exceptional abilities, interests, handicaps, or aspirations. 

A familiar complaint about the public schools is that, in addition 
to the ostensible subject-matter curriculum, they teach a hidden 
curriculum as v/ell. Largely, through their mode of operation, the 
schools foster shallow ronpetitiveness , dissembling, and manipulativc- 
ness. The requirements of order and stability demand of all parti- 
cipants — teachers no 'less than students-*-a high degree of conformity 
if the system is to function predictably, and the highest esteem 
therefore goes to those who are most docile. 

There is clearly a need to experiment with different kinds of 
JCiucational experiences* Alternative schools are needed that tench 
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trust, concern, compassion, open-mindedness, sensitivity, and a sense 
of community, as well as those more traditional educational values 
schools lay claim to: task perseverance, mental toughness, knowledge 
and understanding, and delight in learning. Alternative schools are 
needed that can respond to a broader range of life styles than the 
public schools can easily accommodate. Above all, schools are needed 
to provide models of educational practice that demonstrate the 
possibilities of radical departures from the traditional school model 
that dominates present school practice. 

This proposal calls for the development of a small number of 
alternative demonstration schools based on education&lly-relevant 
themes. TTicse schools would be small in size, but by virtue of care- 
ful planning and developinent Xv^ork, they would display bold and 
imaginative educational practice. Each school would begin with an 
interrelated set of ideas of potentially great educational power, 
and would then attempt to develop a full range of educational pro- 
cedures consistent with these underlying ideas. Guided by some 
explicitly articulated educational or psychological viewpoint, each 
school would develop an integrated program — including a curriculum, 
materials, techniques, day-by-day routines, etc. — that was internally 
consistent and theoretically coherent. Thus, each school would adopt 
some t.<eme and then systematically reflect this theme in everything 
it would attempt to accomplish. 

lliese alternative theme schools could take as many forms as there 
are unifying ideas to guide school development. A few possibilities 
are: 

* • 
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— A school based on the use of aesthetic experiences (art, music, 
dmce, drama, etc.) as opportunities, not only for creative expression, 
v'Ut also as vehicles for developing literacy. 

— A school based on the use of the most sophisticated examples 
of instructional technology. 

— A school based on the principles of behavior modification. 

— A school based on ecological concepts er.phasizing man and 
the environment. 

— A Bchool based upon a projection of the future world and 
the quallL'. s of mind and spirit young people will need to function 
effective- n that world. 

— A school with a culturally-based curriculum. 
Clearly, schools such as these cannot be established without a 
great deal of planning and initial developmental work. There are, 
however, many indications v7hich suggest that such theme schools are 
both a feasible a.id exciting experimental onportimity . Although there 
are some attempts within the USOE to experiment with alternative 
forms of education, especially in the Experimental Schools Program, 
this proposal calls for something quite different in form and sub- 
stance. This program would have a "top-down*' rather than a '*bottom- 
up** focus, generating in-house the plans for comprehensive thewe- 
bascd schools for small settings rathar than the K-12 arran^^ement for 
2,000 - 5,000 pupils which is a part of the Experimental Schools 
design. The theme schools might, unlike chose in the Experimental 
Schools program, operate in the private as well as the public sector. 
And even though both ' progrnps emphasize comprehensive modification, 
documentation, and evaluation, the conceptual approaches differ 
radically enough to warrant an experiment with each type. 
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A. Specific Objectives: 

The program objectives are as follows: 

— To examine the feasibility of establishing a nuitiber of 
schools based on coherent thematic models. 

— To develop specific plans for a limited number of such schools 
that appear uust feasible. 

— To establish such schools in settings where there is community 
Support and other evidences of local interest, 

— To gather extensive documentary evidence concerning the 
developmental and operational problems associated with the creation 
of alternative theme schools. 

~To evaluate the effects of these schools in relation to their 
stated goals, as well as their effects on the pupils and the local 
communities in vrhich they are established. 

B. The Proposed Plan: 

1. Feasibility Study (January - June, 1972): Hefore launching 

ai^y developmental activities, we would need to do a careful study of 

the Dracticability and cost of creating alternative theme schools as 

experiments. Among other things, we would need to know: 

— the availability of appropriate persons to develop theoretically 
coherent plans for such scliools; 

— the location of communities (local neighborhoods, school 
systems^ lonivarsities , etc.) that would welcome such experiments; 

— the kind and degree of cooneration that would he needed from 
SEA*s, .LEA*s , certificating and credcntialing agencies, etc.; 

'--the estimated costs of mounting the effort; 

— the types of theme-based schools that are most feasible in 
terms of development, implementation, evaluation and assessment, and 
that are most likely to provide the greatest payoff; 

— ^whether or not and to what degree the creation of theme 
schools would necessitate changing lavs, sanctions, or regulations; 
and ; 

— whether or not five years or some other span of time is a 
suitable time trame for the experiment. 
O 
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2. Development of the Models (FY 1973): Depending on what the 
feasibility study suggests iibout site» personnel, contracting pro- 
cedures, etc., a planning teani might develop plans for two or three 
models during FY 1973. The planning team mi^t include, in addition 
to educators who are talented in curriculum developnent, persons 

who represent relevant disciplines like law, architecture, technology, 
sociology, etc. The team might in addition to formulating evaluation 
plans and accountability procedures, select appropriate sites for 
implementation in the autumn of 1973. 

3. Implementation (August, 1973): The first theme schools 
might become operational in the autumn and continue as an experiment 
for perhaps five years. Each school could receive assistance and 
nccdrd M;ppcrt from NIE during the e>:;:'crincntal period. In subsequent 
years, other theme-based schools might be Introduced. 

4. Documentation: During the development and implementation 
stages^ NIE could collect extensive documentary evidence concerning 
problems associated with the creation and conduct of alternative 
theme schools. One of the models might, for instance, require a 
democratic arTanj^er.iG.;t whcrc.b3# staff and students jointly decide such 
matters as curriculum and scheduling, while another miglit develop a 
completely packaged plan requiring trnlning in a particular method or 
style of teaching. Still another might develop something like a 
culturally-based model whose curriculum would require intensive train- 
ing of teachers. Actual costs might differ radically from estimated 
costs. State 5;.^crediting agencies and: teachers' unions might resist 
the elimination of credcntialing barriers • These and a host of other 
O isible problems are one*^ on vhlch ME would gather information for 
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further study. 

5. Evaluation: The altcmattvc thcne school program should 
be viewed as an example of reform by experiment. Each theme school 
would be planned with specific objectives to be reached, and NIE 
would evaluate the effects of these schools on students, staff, 
parents, communities » and existing school systems as these objectives 
came closer to full realization. A systematic evaluation designed to 
measure the effectiveness of the schools as change agents might also 
be conducted. 
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PROGR.VM 8 - A PROCrxAM IN THK AREA OF SUBSTANCE: 
TO INCREASE TOL AUTHENTICITY OF LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES THROUGH THE USE OF 
CO>tMUNITY KEc^OURCES 

The lack of congruence between schools and the community cr adult 

Society is a serious problem facing An\erican education today. The 

most critical aspects of this discontinuity are to be fcmd in the 

restricted range of experiences a student encounters during the 

course of the school day^, and in the kinds of knowledge u student 

acquires. Students spend mny houts a day cut off from a variety of 

adult role models which could provide both social and intellectual 

growth. Often the content of various school courses has been filtered 

through so many mech^is'^s (xnethods courses, textbook revisions, 

dcpariinont chairnnn's sugj^cstious , state syllabi, etc.) that by the 

time it reaches the student it bears little reseniblcmce to real, 

accurate, or important knowledge. Pub]ic schools have attempted to 

provi'le an education that will enable students to take their places 

in the real world. But too often they laave attcn^pted to do this in 

isolation from the real world or without using the resc iirces available 

in the community, 

Ihe plan detailed below describes a program for utilizing community 
resources as a major component in a hip^h school student's education. 
The community would be given the opportunity to provide instructors. 
Instructional sites, and even the content itself for its students in 
a cooperative arrangement with the schooli::. We realize tha" different 
coininu;ii ties have different resources and students not all have the 
same needs and intereste. Consequently, thi^ proposal calls for :si 
Q ^peridental demonstration of the ways in which community-centered 
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leaming can meet the educational needs, and improve the educational 
services of the local community. 

We also realize that there is historical precedent for some of the 
activities which will be proposed. Learning and working within the 
community are not radically new ideas; however, we believe that they 
deserve the benefit of a carefully designed, comprehensive research 
and development plan which will identify and examine both the positive 
and the negative features of their implementation. 

A. Specific Objectives? . * 

The program proposed here is designed to: 

— Provide students with a greater variety of adult role-models, 
than is available in the typical school; 

■ — Utilize the non-school educational resources, in a community; 

— Study the ways in which community-based study affects the 
learning of the student; 

— Study new information processing and display skills which the 
corranuni ty-based curriculum promotes; 

— Study the effects on standard curricula and teaching techni- 
ques when community -based experiences ai^e made a part of the school 
day; 

— Establish a mechanism for disseminating the p^eneralizable 
aspects of locally-developed coniinunity--based curricula, 

B. Tlie Proposed Plan: 

NIE v7ould identify a small number of communities which represent 
diverse geographical areas and cultural styles, and which demonstrate 
a willingness to experiment with community resources in education. 
These resources fall into three categories: 1) community teachers, 
2) community learning sites, and 3) a- community-based curriculum. 
Then NIE (or an outside contractor) would aid the community in 
plentifyingj utilizing, and evaluating these resources to provide a 
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more meaningful educational experience for Its students • At the same 
time NIE (or the outside contractor) would record those elements or 
procedures which were generallzable so that other communities might . 
more readily utilize their resources in educating their students • 

1. Community teachers; A community teaching pool could be 
established. Into it would be placed the names of all.. those willing 
to share their expertise with a number of students. Special attention 
would be paid to finding people who are outstanding practitioners of 
their craft, trade, or profession. These teachers could be assigned 

a specific number of students to teach for a specified time. 
Appropriate course credit might be given by the schools to those 
students who successfully complete their community -based courses. 
These courses might be a year or longer (as in an industrial or trade 
apprenticeship), or only a few weeks in duration. Each teacher could 
. be evaluated by each student. Business and Industry might be given 
some form of tax credit for each hour of employee time it donates to 
teaching. Or a community teacher could build up education credits 
which he could then use to purchase educational services for himself 
or for his family. 

2. Community instruction sites: Those community teachers who. 
could not teach their subjects In the school building v7ould indicate 
where they could teach. This group of locations would form the basis 
of a community instruction site network. In addition, those non- 
school community agencies V7hich traditionally provide some form of 
educational services, such as the Red; Cross, the public library, the 
YM or YICA would also be included in this network. These sites v7ould 

viewed as school extensions, "classrooms" where students would 



receive an integral part of their school experience. If there was not 
already an agency to serve this purpose, a community-learning center 
could also be established. Tliis site could be the locus for cross- 
generational learning, a place where parents and children could come 
together to share in teaching and learning about subjects which 
interested them both. Alternative modes of access' to these community 
instructional sites should be made available. Some schools might 
decide that every student would spend eight consecutive weeks in 
community instruction sites (similar to the Swedish model) . . Others 
might decide they would spend one day out of five. Others might 
choose one hour every day. Obviously the choices would vary with 
student age, community alternatives available, etc, 

3. Community-based curriculum: The traditional approach to 
high school instruction gives the student a t^^xtbook abstraction of 
the world around him. This project would develop procedures and 
materials that give the student the skills and the opportunities to 
draw his own conclusions and develop his own abstractions based on 
close personal interaction with the world around him. NIE (or the 
outside contractor) would select a sample of teachers from each 
community on the basis of interest, strong subject area background, 
and other relevant criteria (such as sex and race representation) to 
participate in a first summer workshop and training session. These 
teachers could be drawn from and representative of at least the 
Science, Social Science, and English Departments. It would also 
select a national group, of scholars or professionals who might aid 
the local teachers, and who would study ways in which the replicable 
plements of the local curriculum could be disseminated. 
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During the summer session the teachers would explore ways of 
using the community to provide the content and context for student 
study. They would also prepare their first materials. After the 
school year began these teachers would have released time to continue 
planning and to share progress reports. During the second summer the 
original group of teachers vjould participate in the orientation and 
training of a second group of teachers. The national group would, as 
much as possible, work alongside the local teachers in the training 
sessions and during the school year. Tliey would identify problems 
common to all the communities and attempt to find solutions to these 
problems. They v/ould also serve as a means of communication bctv/een 
communities, for the purpose of sharing good ideas and experiences, 

C. Content: Each community has its own unique resources but it 
ndght be helpful to look at ways in which any community could use a 
resource found in almost any town — the telephone company. Assuming 
that local teachers could elicit cooperation from the telephone com- 
pany officials (and this would be considered a part of developing the 
curriculum), here are some of the ways this resource could be used. 

Suppose the physics teacher v/ere teaching this telephone-company- 
based course. Students would study principles of elect romagnctism, 
sound conductance and amplification, and relays and switching circuits. 
They might also investigate the probability theory associated with the 
number of lines and switches necessary to service a given number of 
customers. They could study the chemistry of the iion-reactive 
materials necessary for underground: conduits . Students would learn 
(through taking them apart and putting them together again) how an 




ordinary home phone set actually works. 
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If a social studies teacher were teaching this course, students 
would study hiring practices and job requirements for various company 
positions. They would learn about the degree of freedom the local 
manager has in running his company, and about how FCC regulatory 
practices affect local operations. They would study advertising 
practices and bill-collection policy. Tliey would investigate the 
company's environmental policy (e.g., is the company committed to 
overhead lines which are inexpensive but unaesthetic, or underground 
lines which are invisible, but expensive?). They could study the com- 
position of the board of directors and compose a profile of the board. 

One goal of this curriculum project would be to show students — 
and school administration — that areas of study need not necessarily 
be compartmentalized into the traditional academic disciplines. Al- 
though it would be possible (and in fact probable,- at first) for the 
• physics teacher to teach his course in the science of telephone 
communication and foir the social studies teacher to separately teach 
his course in the social aspects of telephone communication, it might 
be much more exciting for the teachers to pool their resources and 
teach one course which analyzes telephone communication from a number 
of perspectives. One major area of study in this program might be how 
to create new organizations of knowledge within the public school con- 
text. 

D. Tne National Study Group: 

Although it can't be over-emphasized that this curriculum should 
be created by local teachers using local resources, there are several 
ways in which » a national study group could be of vital importance. 
O It might have the responsibility of recording and verifying what 

ERIC 
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Is generalizable fron; the local experiences. This record would then 
*' become a "How to Create a Coimnunity -based Curriculum*' handbook, which 
could be used in communities across the country. 



directly with the teachers involved, acceptable solutions to various 
problems of implementation, lliese problems might include the inte-- 
gration of the community curriculum into traditional courses, and 
eventually the creation of new courses or new organizations of know- 
ledge. They might also include developing community support for the 
project (spealcing at Lion's Club luncheons, writing articles for the 
local paper, etc) to alleviate mistrust for students "poking around" 
in community institutions. 

This study groups should also face squarely the problem of student 
alienation or powerlessness which this curriculum could conceivably 
foster or exacerbate. Presumably this would be more of a problem in 
the social rather than the natural sciences area. If a student learns 
that the local phone company apparently discriminates against women in 
its hiring policy, he may well want to see that practice changed. Yet 
in attempting to achieve change he may be completely rebuffed. And 
in fact, if he persists he may be actively punished through social 
pressure or even legal sanction, \^at then will the student have 
learned? 'Ihe national study group must consider carefully the 
implications of encouraging students to study community social practices. 
It might well decide that in some instances the potential harm or 
trauma to the student outweighs the potential gain from a spirited 
intellectual inquiry and x^7ould consequently advise that certain topics 
^ot be pursued. Or it might develop simulation techniques which would 



It might have the responsibility of developing, through working 
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lend a safe distancing effect to the study. Or it might develop 
materials to foster coping skills which would enable students to deal 
with the frustrations of the real world. 

Another major responsibility of the national study group might 
lie ii; the area of student skills and tools, necessary for and develop- 
ed through the community-based curriculum. It could develop a trans- 
ferrable description of those skills and ccTjld study their value in a 
variety of settings. One major skills area in the community -based 
curriculum is the mastery of a variety of information processing 
techniques. Some of the competencies which should be developed (and 
which may not now be emphasized in many curricula) are participant- 
observation, surveying, interviewing, and listening. Another area is 
that of information display. Some of these competencies should in- 
clude both audio and video recordings, taxonomic indexing, and linear 
programming. The final responsibility of the national study group 
might be to develop, through working with the teachers, appropriate 
naturalistic evaluation techniques. 

Before this program in developing and using community learning 
resources can be implemented, a number of issues must be examined. 
One first step is the surveying of sites V7hich are now attempting to 
implement procedures similar to ones we propose. Another is the 
determination of the feasibility of attempting to develop all three 
resources (teachers, sites, and curriculum) simultaneously in a single 
community. Included in the feasibility study would be questions of 
incentives and the potential scope of impact. If the program met 
feasibility criteria, a next step would be determining the composition 
^)f the national study group, and the selection of a small number of 
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sites where an experimental tryout would be possible. Performance 
objectives at each site would fonn the basis of an evaluation 
strategy and the development of specific evaluative techniques. 
Program procedures would be modified as evidence of effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness was assembled. 



VI. NEXT STEPS 

Each of the eight programs described above has been presented in 
enough detail to make clear the general focus and scope of the pro- 
posal, Hov/ever, at this stage, none of the programs has been 
examined in depth. Consequently, the time period between January and 
May 1972 has been set aside for this purpose. During this period the 
feasibility of each plan will be examined in detail, and a carefully 
specified program plan will be prepared. The development of these 
program plans v/ill be coordinated by members of the Planning Unit who 
will be assisted by a staff of outside consultants. 

The end-product of this analysis will be sets of detailed specifi- 
cations for each program. These program plans will describe the basic 
steps to be follov/ed in initiating the implementing each proposed 
program. Anticipated developmental, operational, and dissemiiiation 
costs will be presented along with a reasonable time schedule for 
each phase of the program, llie human and material resources required 
to undertake , each proposed program will be specified. The benefits 
n"3 be anticipated from, each program will be described, and methods 
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for evaluating the effects of the program will be suggested. 

In developing detailed program plans , a large number of complex, 
interrelated questions will be raised for critical ! analysis • Speci- 
fically, we expect to study the ways. in which incentives, information, 
sanctions, and agents — as defined earlier — are involved in creating 
and maintaining those problems the programs are designed to address, 
llie ways in which these same conditions must be modified to realize 
program objectives will be carefully specified. 

Some of the questions that will have to be considered for each pro- 
gram Include the following: 

— Incentives: Since each program will require the participation 
of groups V7ith different interests in the educational process (e.g., 
students, teachers, supervisors, etc.), what will induce these groups 
to give the needed support? 

— Information: To what extent and in what ways does each pro- 
gram depend upon obtaining information not now readily available and 
delivering it to individuals who may need or want it? 

— Sanctions: \^,at legal and quasi-legal arrangements may stand 
in the xg-ay of implementing each program? How can these barriers be 
removed. 

— Agents: What new mechanisms for mediating and delivering 
educational services may be required by each program? Will students, 
parents, teachers, supervisors, the media, employers, etc, be expected 
to fill new and unfamiliar roles? 

For each program questions of this kind will be considered. Answering 
these quGwStions will necessarily define some of the essential character- 
istics of erch program, 

Wlien the detailed program plans are available in Hay 1972, they 
will be studied and compared in order to determine which one(s) should 
be implemented as NIE programs beginning in FY 19 73. This will 
necessarily b^ a difficult choice, requiring attention to a variety of 
•rlterla, such as the following: 
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— Tlie significance of the specific problem addressed: To what 
extent does the program respond to^ a central educational problem? 

— Availability of people and resources; Are the individuals 
and resources needed to implement the program now available and in 
good supply? 

— Costs in money and time: How much will the program cost, 
and how long will it take? 

— Political feasibility: Does the program require the support 
or acceptance of various interest groups who are more likely to oppose 
it? 

— Potential payoff: Do the probable outcomes of the program 
promise to make a significant contribution to the reform of the 
American educational system? 

— Implementability : Are there any other barriers to the 
successful execution of the project? 

— Appropriateness as an activity for the Federal Government: 
Does the program have elements v;hxch v/ill place the Federal Govern- 
ment in an Inapproprlnte role vis-n-vis the states, local communities, 
citizen groups, etc? 

— Appropriateness as an activity for the NIE: Is the program 
an activity that is basic to the R&D mission of the NIE, or should it 
perhaps be assumed by some other agency? 

— Potentially undesirable side-effects: Is there a possibility 
that the program will induce changes, or create conditions in American 
education that are unintended and undesirable? 

— Program balance: Will the implementation of this program, 
considered in relation to the other programs supported by the NIE, 
contribute to a well-balanced R&D effort? 

VII. OTHER POSSIBLE R&D ACTIVITIES ■ 

The eight programs described above have been proposed as R&D 

activities cppropriate to the Office of Directed Programs. If any of 

these programs are implemented in FY 19 73, it may be assumed that they 

will be assigned to that Office, lliere are, however, t;;o other 

operating units that have been proposed for the management of NIE R&D 

activities — 'the Office of Resource Development and the Office of 
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Practices. Most of the work of these two Offices will be transferred 
into the NIE from the OE, but in each Office a small amotont of "new" 
FY 1973 money may be allocated for new R&D work. In this section 
some possibilities for projects in these two Offices are described. 

The relationship between the model described above and the 
activities proposed for the Office of Resource Development and the 
Office of Practices should be described. As originally formulat^xS, 
the model was meant to guide the preparation of programs that might 
be assigned to the Office of Directed Programs. feasibility of 

using the model as a more general guide for all NIE R&D work was not 
considered. This is, however, a posFloility , If, for example, one 
examines the ongoing R&b work in OE that will be transferred into 
NIE, it is clear that moj^it of it is focussed on what we have called 
Substance. There is also some R&D work in Productivity, but very 
little in Decision-Making or Access. Tliis suggests at least one use- 
ful feature of the model, i.e., its ability to indicate where R&D 
effort has been concentrated in the past, and where it has been 
lacking. However, it is not clear at this point that the model will 
have the same utility in R&D planning for practice improvement or 
resource development as we anticipate in directed programs. This 
remains a problem for further study. As the model is examined in 
greater detail, the question of its appropriateness for all R&D 
planning will be given thorough consideration. 

1. Possible New Projects in the Office of Resource ^avelop- 
ment: Most of the R&D activities in this Office during FY 1973 will 
represent continuations of projects how administered in the OE. Only 
"a small part of the "new" money will be allocated to this Office. 
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The following two projects are examples of what might be funded in this 
area during the coming year. 

a. A Longitudinal J Coiim»unity-B*ased Study of the Variables 
that Cont'iribute to Human Learning: This project is a major, longi- 
tudinal study of an entire community, including all those character- 
istics that are likely to contribute to the educational development 

of the inhabitants. The influence of home and family characteristics, 
social class structure, school facilities and programs, health, 
recreation, and welfare services, as well as many other variables would 
be systematically examined. An interdisciplinary team of behavioral 
scientists, data analysts, and community specialists would design pro- 
cedures for collecting and analyzing data to determine what the 
principal sources of learning variance are in such a community context. 
Developing an empirically-based model of school and community influences 
on human learning has implications both for the allocation of educa- 
tional resources and for the need to increase educational productivity. 

b. Basic Studies of the Learning and Instructional Pro- 
cesses: This effort is designed to provide a deeper understanding of 
the processes of . school learning and instruction. An interrelated 
series of studies is proposed; each will contribute to a stronger basic 
theory of the educational process. Examples of some of these investi- 
gations are the follov/ing: 

— The effects of subtle and elusive school-atmosphere 
variables; 

— the nature of charismatic teaching; 

— physiological variables, and their effects on the 
efficiency of learning; 

— the culture of the classroom; 

— the development of teacher belief systems and their 
expression in the classroom; arid 

— new techniques for measuring the outcomes of instruction. 

c. Basic Studies on Communication, Decision-Making, and 
Utilization of New Educational Ideas and Practices: A series of 
studies might be undertaken to contribute to the theory and practice 
of educational change. Attention might be given to three areas: 

— Research on the Flow and Fate of Educational Innovations: 
NIE and other agencies will be luiable to provide meaningful 
and relevant, assistance either on specific innovations or on 
the improvement of practice in general without an understand- 
ing of the flov7 of innovations from their origin through 
mediating systems and channels to actual adoption. 
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— Development r.nd Testing of Alternative Models for 
Facilitating Validated Educational Innovations: Studies are 
needed to identify and develop educational manpower with the 
skills necessary to stimulate interest in and adoption of 
innovations, and to follow through to insure the quality of 
the adopted practice. 

. — ^Methods of Assessing Innovations and Their Consequences: 
This effort is to develop needed tools, such as procedures 
for the diagnosis and assessment of innovation processes 
within and between complex organizations; deveioprrient of a 
typology of innovations ; and methods for assessing the con- 
sequences of innovation adoption. 

2. Possible New Projects in the Office of Practices: As in 
the case of the Office of Resource Development, most of the first year' 
R&D activities in the Office of Practice will be transferred into NIE 
from OE. Only a small portion of the *'new" money available in FY 1973 
will be allocated to the Office of Practice. The follox-zing two pro- 
jects are examples of what might be funded in the practices area 
during the coming year. 

a. Strengthening the Craft of Teaching: There are at least 
two ways in x^hich we may try to improve the . quality of the experiences 
provided by the educational system. One way is to build a stronger 
basic theory of learning and instruction; a project consistent with 
this approach is described in the resources area. A second way is take 
direct action to strengthen the practice of teaching as a craft; the 
project described here is designed to accomplish this puipose. 

It is proposed that the craft of the educational practitioner 
be given careful and intensive study. Tliis will involve the identi- 
fication of outstanding practitioners, learning as rnuch as possible 
from them concerning the ways in v/hich the^r work, establishing the 
conditions under which their skills can be extended and improved, and 
sharing the results with other practitioners as effectively as possible 

This program to strengthen the craft of teaching has £:*everal 
fairly obvious components which might be considered: 

— Highly successful practitioners could be identified; 

— the skills of these practitioners could be described 
according to different paradigms of educational practice; 

^ — skilled performances could be observed and faithfully 

recorded — probably using either 16 mm. sound motion pictures 
or videotape — and subsequently analyzed; 
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— ^^the development of the skillful practitioner could be 
studied using self-report procedures as well as longitudinal 
observations; 

— the impact on students of prolonged association with a 
teacher who is a master of his craft could be studied; 

— techniques for extending the impact of the exceptional 
practitioner could be developed, e.g., in the development 
of deeper theories of the educational process and in the 
education of prospective teachers. 

b. Model School Programs in Open Education: The most search- 
ing recent studies of education in the United States conclude that the 
highest priority should be assigned to the development of appropriate 
forms of open education. The urgency of such a projecf. is all too 
apparent, since examples of open education are proliferating so 
rapidly in the United States that it deserves to be called a fad. 
Unfortunately, many attempts to implement open education labor under 
severe handicaps. Often the enthusiasm with v/hich such efforts are 
initiated is not accompanied by any. detailed knowledge concerning the 
specific procedures that can determine its success. If- present trends 
continue there is a strong likelihood that five years from now the 
residue from this enthusiastic effort will be disappointment and 
dismay. 

There are at lea^t four persuasive reasons for the NIE to 
support an R&D effort in open education: 

— There is widespread client and practitioner interest 
in adopting it; 

— open education promises to increase children's liking 
for both school and learning; 

— open education is committed to helping children acquire 
the academic skills needed for contemporary life, while at 
the same time it strengthens their personal resources (self- 
confidence, persistence, creativity, etc.); 

— open education introduces the basic academic skills to 
children as vehicles for understanding their own experiences, 
and does so in such a way as to extend their usefulness in 
extra-school livings 

Although a list of R&D projects to support the development 
of appropriate foirms of open education is potentially very long, a 
basic approach is to identif}^ or establish functional models that 
demonstrate outsnandingly effective practice, A number of such model 
^ demonstrations are possible: 
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— A teacher education program in which teachers who 
will work in open education settings are recruited, 
selected, and educated; 

— an in-service program for experienced teachers who 
will be working in open classrooms. 

— a program for systematically converting an existing 
school from more traditional to more open practices; 

— a program for developing new curriculum materials 
appropriate to open education. 
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SECTION FOUR ; TRANSITION • 

Of the total FY 1973 NIE budget, approximately $100,000,000 will 
be absorbed by continuing programs that transfer from USOE to NiE. 
Essentially, those OE R&D activities, concerned with systematic efforts 
to gain new knowledge relating to educations or' to develop and explore 
new approaches to education will be transferred. If a prograni*s 
basic task is to create new knowledge or solutions, its budget is 
slated for transfer to NIE, If the program's basic thurst is to 
assist education consumers using the tools we already possess, its 
budget will remain in OE? 

The transferring programs involve at least 267 current contracts 
and grants that will continue into FY 19 73* Added to these will be 
new contracts and grants yet to be evrarded from uncoimitted FY 1972 
funds* Major programs include Career Education., Institutional 
Support, and Experimental Schools* Programs with smaller budgets 
include R&D Centers from the Bureaus of Education for the Handicapped 
and Libraries and Educational Technology, the Research Training Pro- 
gram, and the Research and Development Programs from the National 
Center for Educational Research and Development. A summary of active 
contracts in transferring programs is provided in Figure 3, and a 
complete listing of contracts, with titles, costs, and dates is avail- 
able. 

The transfer of authority, records, and operation of OE projects 
and programs must take plcvce after the NIE bill is passed* Con- 
tracting obligations and procedures, as well as substantive content, 
must be clearly understood, .and staff must be recruited (or trans- 
ferred) and trained to assume operation for NIE* by July 1, 1972, 
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Transferring the programs and personnel is complicated, in that 
these programs will no't continue to operate in the same manner as 
they did in USOE. A number of management and substantive changes 
are being made, including reclassifying programs into new NIE units; 
adapting some programs to fit NIE priorities; specifying job roles so 
that NIE has more direct participation and technical involvement in 
programs; and developing procedures to make programs more accountable. 
Tliis section of the Interim Report briefly describes: (1) the programs, 
(2) evaluation status of transferring programs, (3) management changes 
being considered, and (4) plans for placement of personnel who currently 
operate the programs. 
I. PROGRA^I INFORI-IATIOI^ 

A, Career Education Models: 

The goal of the Career Education Program is to make a more compre- 
hensive set of educational choices available to students and parents 
by developing career-oriented alternatives to traditional educational 
practices. Toward the end of fiscal 19 71 four alternative strategies 
in career education were identified and parameters for models were 
outlined. The school-based model demonstrates methods for restructur- 
ing existing school systems around a career education program (gra-^es 
K-14) to give all students more career options. The employer-based 
model enlarges the role and responsibility of employers and other 
community organizations in educating young people through work-related 
and academic career experiences. The home-based model focuses on a 
television series, primarily for out-of-schpol adults, Finally, the 
residential model, intended to serve a six-state regional rural popu- 
lation, is located at Glasgow (Montana) Air Force Base. Tliis model 
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Is designed to meet the unique career education needs of both whole 
families and single individuals who will live on-site and graduate 
from the training program to take specific jobs. 

These models will make the transition from planning, design, and 
developmental preparation done during 1972 to test-site research and 
development and field experimentation in 19 73. Their funding history 



is shown in Figure 4 


, including the 
FIGURE 4 


FY 1973 budget 


request submitted. 


Career 


Education Funding History 
(dollars in thousands) 




Models 


Fiscal Year 
19 71 


Fiscal Year 
1972 


Fiscal Year 
1973 (request) 


School 


$ 2,000 


$ 5,500 


$ 6,000 


Employer 


2,300 


5,500 


4,000 


Home 


300 


500 


5,000 


Residential 


4,000 


4,000 


4,500 


Support Activities* 


9,275 


5,000 


5,500 


Total 


$17,875 


$20,500 


$25,000 



'^Including Vocational Educational Centers and research projects 
related to career education, such as counseling and guidance* 

B. Experimental Schools: 

This program supports a limited number of large scale, five-year 
projects that interrelate curriculum, instruction, administration, 
community, and organis'-ation in order to improve our current educational 
system. A major focus in each project is on the documentation and 
evaluation needed for other educators to understand and adopt improved 
systems developed at the experimental sites. 
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Three sites had operational programs in 1971. and eleven more sites 
have been awarded planning grants for further development of alternatives 
to current school structures, practices, and performance. Three to 
five of these planning-grant sites vill be operational in September, 
1972. Five sites were given short-term grants to develop and test 
innovative ideas which could be included in the development of com- 
prehensive programs. During 1973 the continuing programs will be 
monitored and supported, and five new projects will become operational. 
The funding history for the programs, including the FY 1973 request, 
is shown in Figure 5, below. 

FIGURE 5 

Experimental Schools Funding History 
(dollars in thousands) 

Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

1971 1972 1973 (request) 

Amount $12,000 $15,000 $30,000 

Number of Sites 

Planning 19 10 10 

Operational 3 .6 10 

Prior year Quoded (— ) (3) (3) 

Current year funding (3) (3) (7) 

Number of Students 11,000 24,000 40,000 

C. Institutional Support; 

The Office of Education presently supports 2A Education Laboratories 
and Research and Development Centers at an average cost of $1,300,000 
per year. Hie laboratories were established to meet the practical and 
immediate needs of schools, and to respond to both regional and 
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national problems in their program efforts. One. of the laboratories 
also serves as headquarters for a National Program on Early Childhood 
Education, comprised of a sonsortium of university research centers 
throughout the country. The Research, and Development Centers, 
established within the formal structure of higher education, conduct 
research and development activities on selected topics at all levels 
of education. 

Current programs in Laboratories and Centers have been categorized 
by a joint NIE/NCERD task force into eight areas that reflect their 
current content and will be the basis of their evaluation. The 
requested 1973 funding level for all of these programs is $32,100,000. 
The areas are: Organizational Change, Personnel Development, K-12 
Curriculum Programs, Management ^nd Evaluation Systomr. , Multi-cultural 
Language Development, Early Childhood Education, Career Education, and 
Community Interaction and Participation. Each Institution is being 
asked to define xtc ongoing programs more carefully than it has in the 
past, and to specify completion dates for each program. 

In cooperation with NIE Planning Unit, NCERD is developing a nev7 
institutional support policy which will treat mature institutions in 
a different manner from new institutions. As current programs in the 
areas listed above are completed, the NIE will purchase new programs 
that meet its priorities from mature Institutions. These new programs 
will have fixed termination dates and specified outcomes. In future 
years, promising nev; institutions providing unique capabilities not 
available in the private sector, will receive core support until they 
becoifle mature contractors. 
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D. Educational Research and Development Activities: 

These activities include funds granted in response to unsolicited 
proposals from individuals and agencies that are interested in adding 
to the knowledge base or solving specific problems in education. Such 
proposals are now supported by NCERD, the Bureau of Library and Edu- 
cational Technology, and the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
with total funds of about $15,000,000. Typical projects of each of 
the Bureaus are described below. 

NCERD Supports a number of large R&D projects. One example is 
Project Talent, which is a longitudinal follow-up study of 400,000 
persons who were in high school in 1960; another is the common manage- 
ment information and planning system for 400 colleges and universities 
that is being developed by the Isational Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems* An example of somev/hat smaller grants is found 
in the interdisciplinary research program, which allocates a fixed 
sum to specific disciplines (e.g., economics, anthropology, etc.), 
in order to broaded the talent base in educational research. 

NCERB also supports a small-grant Regional Research Program with 
grants limited to $10,000. Typically this program funds students and 
researcliers from small colleges, or pilot studies by better-knov/n 
researchers. As Figure 1 shows, 103 of these projects will continue 
into FY 73, with 20 to be completed by October 1, 1972, and 83 to 
continue beyond that time. 

Finally, NCEllD's Research Training is funded at about a ^J3, 000, 000 
level and is designed to strengthen the training of research and 
development personnel in education. It supports fellowships for 
graduate research training, and training consortia to develop materials 
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and procedures for training researchers* A program, initiated in 

FY 71b established internships on major projects with experts who are 

recognized for their ability to solve educational problems. 

The eighteea projects which are transferring to NIE from the Bureau 
of Library and Educational Technology include work in automated data 
processing, and projects for the disadvantaged. For example, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District provided for development of an auto- 
mated system to evaluate, select, purchase, store, control, and dis- 
tribute large volumes of all types of instructional materials. 
Another grant to the Philadelphia School District is supporting a 
project to develop community library and student learning center which 
will serve as a bridge between the both school and public libraries, 
and the inner-city community where the facilities are located. 

At the present time, only two of the 18 projects funded during 
FY 1971 will continue after July 31, 1972. Tliere arc, hc^^ever, 17 
projects that are likely to receive 1972 funds, with ^bout half of 
these continuing under KIE into 1973. 

Two budget lines, Research and Demonstration, and Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Research and Demonstration, support almost 
$19,000,000 in research on education for the handicapped. Of this 
amount, $5,150,000 is supporting projects that are being transferred 
to NIE. These include the research and development centers at 
Yeshiva University, Indiana University, University of Oregon^ and 
University of Minnesota, and a selected number of other basic 
research projects* 
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II • CURRENT STATUS OF EVALUATION PLANS 

A program-by-program evaluation is planned this Spring for all 
R&D programs that will transfer from USOE to NIE* This review will 
be used in making recommendations for program changes. The general 
plan (for master and specialist panel reviews) described in the 
Evaluation section will be used. The new Director will appoint the 
Master Panel and with his approval of the' evaluation plans, the 
system will be applied to all programs. 

The new evaluation system is being developed and tried on NCERD's 
program of Regional Laboratories and university-based R&D centers. 
Called the Institutional Maturity Model of R&D management, it will be 
used to provide the information nece.ssary for implementing a new 
institutional support policy for Laboratories and Centers/ This 
model assumes that programmatic research requires start-up time for 
program planning and staff acquisition, and that when a program is 
approved and successfully operating, the agency should be committed to 
continuing the program until it is completed. Accordingly, the 
maturity model provides core financial support to institutions during 
the first several years of their existence to pay for start-up and 
management expenses while the R&D capability is being built. The 
institution is carefully monitored and nurtured > with frequent evalu- 
ation during this period. Once fin institution demonstrates mature 
management and R&D capability, however, support shifts from the 
institutions per se, to programs that the institutions undertake. In 
effect, NIE purchases programs from the institutions. ITie institution 
submits a program plan in response to an important educational need, 
with clear milestones and a fixed ending date. -The plan has 
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manag-riment expenses, and an earned fee built into it. If the plan is 
approvedj a moral committment is made by the agency to support the 
program to completion given satisfactory progress as determined by 
milestone reviews. 

We believe that the general principles underlying this support 
policy can be applied to all large directed programs and comprehensive 
experiments , and that the supporting evaluation system will have 
similar general utility. Several steps have already been taken to 
implement the new support policy and evaluation trial. At present, a 
briefing on the support policy and the related evaluation plan is 
being prepared. With the Director's approval, this briefing will 
lead to official acceptance of this plan or an adapted version of it. 

Because the support policy requires that each institution submit 

a basic program plan for each of its programs, guidelines for those 

plans are now being developed. Further, a one--page description of 

each institutional program has been prepared, and is being used to 

define areas for assignment of Specialist. Panels. The following 

tentative Specialist Panel areas have been identified: 

Organizational Change 
Personnel Development 

Cumcular Programs 
Management and Evaluation Systems 
Multi-cultural Language Development 
Early Cliildhood Education 
Career Education 

Community Interaction and Participation 
Figure 6 shows how Laboratory and Center Programs are likely to 
be distributed across programs. 

Finally, the Planning Unit and consultants are currently 
assembling both the statistical and substantive information needed to 
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identify Specialist Panel areas for R&D programs outside the Laboratories 
and Centers. Large projects (over $100,000) that have a history of 
operation ('72 funds or before) and will continue through most of 
FY '73 have been identified and will 'receive first priority in 
evaluation. 

The most urgent present need in development of the evaluation 
system is to recruit persons to serve on the Specialist Panels for 
the Spring Review. Lists of highly qualified persons have been 
prepared. By June, the Basic Program Plans will be in hand, and 
the evaluations done. With the passage of legislation and with 
the approval of the Director, the Master Panel will be assembled to 
consider the detailed program recommendations from the Specialist 
Panels. 
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FIGURE 6 

Labs & Centers Program Distribution 
Within NIE Units 
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III. MANAGEMENT CHANGES BEING CONSIDERED 

A number of changes are planned to improve programs, both in sub- 
stance and in raanagement . One change is in the placement of programs 
in the new organizational units within NIE. Each of the three sub- 
stantive offices planned for NIE focuses on a specific purpose and 
has a unique management style and constituency. 

As described in the section on organization, the work of the Office 
of Directed Programs is designed and specified by internal staff, and 
carried out through closely monitored contracts. Research projects 
in the planned Office of Resources are initiated by unsolicited pro- 
posals from outside constituents. These proposals are selected for 
funding by peer panel review. Management there is less stringent, 
since the proposer was selected on the strength of his ideas and plans, 
and he is the one who knows best how to implement those plans. Hie 
planned Office of Practice strikes a middle ground between the close 
management style of the Office of Directed Programs and the freer 
style of the Office of Resources. Here, parameters for contracts are 
described — such as features that an experimental school proposal must 
contain — and outside agencies work within those parameters to design 
a proposal. Management is most concerned with the objective evaluation 
of practical attempts at improving educational practice so that 
generalizable elements can be identified. 

Tliose transferring programs which involve more than one NIE pur- 
pose and management style are likely to be divided and assigned to 
more than one NIE office. 'Model I, the School Model of the Career 
Education work, for example ^ fits the style of the Office of Practice 
Improvement, because of its focus on the current school system and 



its Initiation by the local education agencies who submitted proposals. 
Models II, III, and IV, on the other hand, are likely to be placed 
within the Office of Directed Programs, because they are mdre directed 
efforts^and involve significant departures from the current educational 
system. 

Experimental Schools fits within one unit, the Office of Practices, 
because it is designed to make improvements within the current edu- 
cation system rather than designing alternatives to it. In addition, 
the actual change configurations were planned for the most part by 
those who wrote proposals rather than being directed from within. 
Because programs in the Laboratories and Centers are diverse, they 
will be placed within all tliree NIE offices of substantive concern,. 
Those developing institutions tiiat are not classiiiad as mature \^111 
be placed within the Office of Resources. There they constitute a new 
R&D capability and enhance NIE's mission to develop a talent pool 
that might be called on to help solve problems and improve practices 
when they develop into mature institutions. Five program areas of 
some of the more nature institutions will be placed in the Office of 
Practice because they were designed and developed externally and deal 
with fairly modest changes to the existing school system. These 
five areas have been designated organizational change (frequently in- 
volving changes in administrative practices), personnel development, 
K-12 curricular programs, management and evaluation systems and multi-* 
cultural language development* Three of the progr<'im areas: Early 
Childhood Education, Career. Education ^ and Community Interaction and 
Participation, will be assigned to the Office of Directed Progratns. 
Q They correspond to directed programs being planned for NIE, and the 
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Planning Unit feels that they can be strengthened through coordination 
with these n^ NIE efforts » 

Placement of smaller programs will be determined on 4 similar 
basis of focus and management style. Most research activities from 
NCERD, BLET, and DKH will be located in the Office of Resources, 
because they contribute to the knowledge base* The small grants 
Regional Research Program will be placed within the Office of 
Resources, because the small grants are linked to increasing the 
talent pool and the knowledge base. As a consequence, the administra- 
tion of this program may be conducted by the Office of Resources, 
rather than the Regional offices as is presently the case. 

BEH and BLET Research Centers, which will continue to need core 
support for some time, will als^o be placed with other developing 
institutions, within the Office of Resources. Figure 7 summarizes 
placement of OE programs witliin the NIE structure. 

As described in the section on NIE organization, responsibility 

for program management functions will be as follows: 

FUNCTIOIn^ RESPONSIBLE OFFICE 

Technical Program Management Operating Units (e.g.. 

Office of Directed Programs, 
Office of Resources, Office 
of Practices) 

Contracts aid Administrative Contracts Unit in Office 

Management of Ilanagcment 

Evaluation Management Evaluation Unit 

Some changes in management style of current programs must be made to 
be consistent with this plan. In many cases these management changes 
Involve evaluation procedures that make mature programs more 
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FIGURE 7 

Proposed NIE Unit Assignments of Transferred Programs 
Office of Directed Programs 

Career Education Models II, III," IV 

Program Support for Institution* (e.g.t programs relating to 
Early Childliood Education, Career Education, and Coiniiiimity 
Interaction and Participation) 
Office of I^esourcc Buildfin^ 

Unsolicited Reiiearch (e.g.. Project Talent, Kultidisclpllnary 
Research Program, BLET, and BEH projects, etc.) 

Small Grants Program 

Developing Institutions (including BE!1 and BLET centers) 
Researcher Training 
Office of Iractices 

Development Project (e.g», National Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems) 
Career EducdLion Model I 
Experimental Schools 

Program Support for Institutions (e.g., programs relating to 

Organizational Change, Personnel Development, K-12 Curricular 
Programs, I'anagement and Evaluation Systems, ctc<) 
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accountable. For example » consider the separation of nurturant 
and evaluative functions. 

Program tnonitors presently assume roles of advocate and critic, 
producing role confusion and awkward' relationships with the field. 
These fw^^tons will be clearly separated within NIE. The evaluation 
unit will be responsible for selecting the people who will assess the 
programs' iirp act, and the technical advisors within the operating units 
^±11 provide supif>ort and assistan^^e to the contractors. The eva.iuation 
unit will furnish information to the Director and the program itnanagers 
to correct deficiencies and strengthen programs. The evaluators 
will be less susceptible to cooptation in not being involved in daily 
interactions with the contractors and in not having been involved in 
the Initial decision to select a particular contractor. Centralizing 
the evaluation function allows common standards to be applied to 
different parts of the organization and provides an impartial source 
of Information to the Director for use In deciding hov^ to allocate 
his resources. Separation of the evaluation function from the 
operating agency also renders the evaluative information more public. 
Ihis is Hkely to encourages NIE operating units to be more responsive 
to the concerns of NIE management. 

The Lab and Center programs might be used as an example to illus- 
trate this role change. Currently, both technical and administrative 
management is largely provided by a single person in OE^ a generalist 
who is responsible for three or more institutions. Sorr>e support is 
provided in contracting details, but the agency *s technical program 
support is largely restricted to the comments of the site review team 
O Juring Its annual visits. The agency monitors are not equipped to 
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deal with raatters of substance. By dividing fairly horaogeneous Lab 
and Center work into eight program areas » and >^y providing an in- 
creased staff level for NIE, it is possible to strengthen the techni- 
cal competence of program monitoring; The technical advisor in NIE 
may work with sever*il institutions in one pragram area, and report to 
that program's manager. He will always have a one-year, pre- or post- 
doctoral trainee assistant to help him in the research area. The con- 
tracts unit within the Office of Manaj^ement have en^jugh personnel to 
relieve the tecl^nical advisor of much of the administrative detail 
that Is currently the responsibility of the OE Laboratory or Center 
Program Officer. 

The tedmical advisor will be expect^id to build and maintain his 
expertise on progran-related matters. lUE personnel projections 
allow him to spend up to half his time in residence at institutions, 
cither helping to perform some p^art of the R&D, or working with Lab 
personnel to duplicate small parts of the program. He is responsible 
for providing NIE's separate Evaluation Unit with a brief but complete 
report of his programs. 

The small grants program cnn provide another example of manage- 
ment chanp^es to provide more teclinical direction and participation, 
Currently, one gencralist in each region HiOnitors the selection and 
progress of each sranll project* Yet, no one needs specialized tech- 
nical sui^port and interciction tore than the graduate student or the 
beginning researcher from a Gir.all college vho typically receives these 
grants. 

To provide this guidance, vc are considering a program that will 
® fund a recognized senior researcher along with each sntall grant 
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reciplent. The recipient will then have an opportunity for help in 
Improving his study and adding to his experience. NIE will solicit 
the support of first rate senior researchers in helping them recruit 
the most promising young talent for the NIE mission. Each of the 
changes needed to improve management of R&D roust be Identified, and 
personnel roles to accompany the changes must be defined. This 
information will be basic to personnel transition tasks described in 
the next section. 

IV. PERSONKEL TR.\i\SIT10N 

Fiscal 19 73 personnel requests that were sent to OMR include an 
estimate of about 70 permanent positions associated with programs 
that transfer from U50E and to be filled during the first f^i-A months 
of FY '73. However, as described earlier, NIE's R&D management 
policies for transferring programs are likely to be different from 
OE'Sj and the Director will need latitude in selecting qualified 
personnel to Implement those policies. Sometimes current staff will 
be appropriate, and sometimes tbcy will not. IJhen new staff are added, 
they must be oriented by existing personnel, and when current staff 
do not Cume to NIE with their programs, satisfactory positions must 
be found for them» These transactions are complicated and their 
scheduling is important. The transfer becomes even more complex 
because of several ver>' normal conditions* For example , people with- 
in OE feci a natural propriety toward the programs they now operate; 
the Civil Service System has regulations that govern positions 
associated with transfer of programs; and the Federal Govcrnr/vent 
Employees Union is extremely interested in the mechanics of NlE*s 
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personael transactions • 

Personnel transition procedures offering the best resolution of 
the above issues roust be developed and carried out by July 1, 1972, 
when the Institute becomes operational. Some of the procedures must 
be developed completely by the NIE Planning Unit, but others are 
being developed by a joint Task Force of the NIE Planning Unit and 
USOE staff. The work of the Task Force will be coordinated by USOE's 
Office of Management. Specific personnel transfer tasks and the 
responsible agency for each are? 

1. List and describe both the management and substance of every 
transferring program or project (NIE/USOE). 

2. Describe NIE organizational structure and R&D management 
policies; identify v^iere current progracns will fit into the structure 
or be adapted to it- (NIE) 

3. Identify KIE staffing requirements for continuing programs, 
and write position descriptions to fill those requirements. (WIE) 

4. Identify perr^onnel vacancies and new personnel needs within 
USOE and provide position descriptions for them. (USOE) 

5. Review current OE staffing for programs that will transfer, 
and match qualifications with NIE positions and USOE openings* 
(NIE/USOE) 

6. Provide job Information and assess dcaires of current OE 
staff members. (USOE) 

7. Coordinate job and personnel decisions with appropriate 
agency offices and organizations. (NIIL/l^SOE) 

8. Schedule orientation and gradual assumption of duties by all 
staff who undertake new positions. (KIE/USGE) 

9. Process papers required for tz^ansfers (NIE/USOE) 
10. Nevj NIE staff assume operational duties. (*>JIE) 

Several of these steps are already underway. As a part of step 

one, all projects anH programs to be trnnsforred are being listed, 

with statistical data and substantive descriptions. As a part of 

step two, the Planning Utiit has developed the tentative structure for 

O E described earlier in this document. 
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The first part of step ths*ee, identifying staff requirements for 
NIE» Is also well undervay* Fiscal 1973 personnel requests ^ based 
upon the fun^ctions that staff must fill, have been sent to 0M3^ The 
rationale and prograrn'-by-prograTO statistics for these requests is 
developed in an Internal Note that is available. Tliese NIE positions, 
allocated to continuing programs, particularly the 70 or so that are 
likely to be filled during the first six months must be precisely 
defined. TIa.ese definitions must be clear enough to show how closely 
the NIE mission cnn or cannot be met by any existing staff or new 
applicant for each position. Members of the NIE Planning staff are 
being assisted in this by members of OE's personnel staff. 

Step four, identifying personae] vacacicies and new personno^l n<?cds 
within USOE, is the rasponsibility of the Office of Education and a 
major concern of the Task Force. Managers throughout the Office have 
been aleiv«?H| to tlie expected need for personnel placement, employees 
are being asked to update their Form 171 records, and the Office of 
Management and the personnel department ate organizing a position 
search. Step five, reviextzing current OE staffing for transferring pro- 
grams, will be done strictly on the basis of job function and personal 
experience in that function. Criteria will be explicit and relate to 
NIE's attempt to get high level researchers and persons intimately 
acquainted with educational problems involved In managing its major 
programs. By late February, needis and opportunities within OK and NIE 
should be identified and personnel files of staff and applicants 
studied so that step six, whicli involved counseling of employees, can 
take place. Step seven, tlie actual identification of persoiriel trans- 




will take place gradually, although it will begin as early as 
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Spossible (certainly no later than April 30). Even before official 
transfers tak^i place, the job orientation, and in some cases, 
assumption 4)f duties on a detail basis, will t^ke place. How NIE 
will handle its personnel services has not been decided; it may or 
way not hsvc its own administrative office for this purpose. What- 
ever the actual locus, the procef?sing of papers must take place by 
June 15, so that th)0 lacw NIE staff may asf^ume operational duties on 
July 1, 1972. 
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Final Report of Kescnrch Priorities for Fundable Projects of The National 
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Alice S. Ilchman 

University of California, Berkeley 
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James W. Alleiaan 

Kenneth J. Korbel 

James H. Waters 

Wilbur L. Young 

Reuben A. Zubrow 
With thc^ assistance of: 
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llary J. icraan 

Uiiiverslty of Chicago 
With consultants: 
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Richard FrccTiian, University of Chicago 
Herbert Cintis, Harvard University 

Watts Hill, Korth Carolina State Board of Education 
George K, Iden, University of 2Corth Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Loren A. Ihnen, University of l^orth Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Robert C. Myers, University of Chicago 
Margaret G. Reld, University of Chicago 

Thomas I. Kibich, University of Kor!?;h Carolina at Chapel Hill 
T. W. Schultz, University of Chicago 
J. Allen lipomas. University of Chicago 

T. Dudley Wallace, University of Korth Carolina at Raleigh 
Finis Welch, City University of New York and NBER 
David Wiley, University of Chicago 

Robert J. Willis, City University of Kew York and NBER 
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